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Fanny Farquaar was the most persevering 
girl I ever knew. She was gay and lively, but 
not volatile. She did not fly off from a pursuit, or 
even an amusement, until she had accomplished 
her purpose, or ‘‘ played out the play.”’ Witha 
character of great energy, she was perfectly in- 
genuous, and as docile and obedient as many 
young ladies are, who have, as Pope slanderously 
says of most of our sex, ‘‘ no characters at all.’’ 

When she first came to the ‘‘ young ladies’ 
seminary,’’ where we were school-fellows, she 
commenced drawing; and Mr. Mason soon pro- 
nounced her one of his most promising pupils. She 
was not content with copying the productions of 
others; and her judicious instructor encouraged 
her determination to learn the art of designing, by 
drawing from real objects. So when she had 
exhausted all his models—his wooden globes, and 
cubes, and pyramids, and cylinders, and piles of 
blocks, and bronze figures of greyhounds and 
lions, she forthwith commenced sketching land- 
scapes from nature; and wherever we went visit- 
ing, Maying, or botanizing, Fanny always had her 
sketch-book or her Bristol boards and pencil; and 
while the rest of us frolicked, she drew pictures. 
This went on so constantly, that at last she came 
to be designated amongst us as ‘‘ the Sketcher,’’ 
just in the same way as we denominated Marion 
Raymond ‘‘ the Poet,”’ and Fanny’s sister, Har- 
riet, ‘‘the Pianist,’ because they took the lead 
of us all,‘in poetry and music. 

So long as Fanny confined herself to sketching 
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landscapes, we thought it a mere matter of girlish 
fancy; but when, after a severe course of drawing 
the human figure from models, she actually took 
up oil colours and painted good portraits of her 
sister and myself, we began to think there was 
some serious object in view, although the large 
fortune of Colonel Farquhar, her father, entirely 
excluded the idea of its being a mercenary one. 

One day, when we were above, in her little cham- 
ber, puzzling out a hard Latin lesson, I took the 
opportunity to question Fanny about it, in a ban- 
tering way, as though it were just for idle gossip. 

‘* Pray, Fanny,” said I, ‘‘ what could possess 
you, to soil your delicate hands and spoil, I don’t 
know how many silk aprons, with those horrible 
oil colours? I never heard of such a thing!’’ 

**Oil colours are more easily managed than 
water colours; and they certainly produce much 
stronger effects.”’ 

‘*T should think they would, at least on one’s 
olfactories—turpentine! oil! pah!’’ 

‘* Oh, that is nothing. It is very easy to keep 
one’s studio nice, if one only takes pains. You 
perceive nothing offensive here now, I believe.’’ 

‘* Certainly not. But I see nosigns of painting, 
except your little easel there, in the corner.”’ 

‘* But all the materials that I find necessary for 
my purpose, are locked up in yonder closet.”’ 

** What a world of trouble it must be to clear 
them away every time you paint. I cannot con- 
ceive what should induce you to carry this matter 


so far.”’ 
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** Oh! I like it. Besides, it pleases my father.’’ 

‘* Well, it is very odd,’’ said I, resorting to 
that stupid remark, which one is so apt to make 
when one does not very well know what to say 
next. 

‘* Papa,’’ she replied, ‘‘ has some peculiar no- 
tions, indeed. Do you know, that when he placed 
Harriet and me at this school, before going to 
Europe, he said, ‘ Now, girls, I wish each of you 
to have a truly liberal education in the belles 
lettres and the sciences; but I do not wish you to 
fritter away your time on a variety of frivolous 
accomplishments. If one of you will learn draw- 
ing well enough to design cleverly, and the other 
will learn the piano thoroughly, I shall like it 
much better than for you both to attempt and half 
learn a dozen different things of the same class. 
It is better to do one thing well, than to do forty 
things after the trumpery fashion that most girls 
are satisfied with learning.’ ‘This was quite a long 
speech for papa, who, you know, is a man of few 
words. So, after he was gone, as Harriet was 
fond of music, and I of pictures, we determined 
to follow out the hint which he had given, as 
literally as possible.’’ 

So here was the grand secret. Filial affection, 
literal, exact obedience and perseverance, had 
already made Fanny Farquhar a sketcher—nay 
more, an artist of no mean power. The same 
motives had rendered her sister one of the most 
accomplished amateur performers on the piano in 
the whole city. Certainly, this of itself, was a 
sufficient compensation for their ignorance of em- 
broidery, and rug work, and poonah, and net work, 
and gingerbread work of all kinds, with silk and 
floss, and worsted, and beads; and those other 
indescribable labours of Arachne, which puzzle 
the brains and torture the fingers of innocent young 
ladies, who, in other respects, hardly know their 
right hand from their left. 

Do not let my readers suppose that Fanny was 
negligent of the ordinary feminine accomplish- 
ments. She was a good seamstress, and her neat- 
ness and taste in dress were remarkable; and she 
had such a noble spirit, and such a feeling heart, 
I did love her; and when the Colonel came home 
from Europe, and carried her and her sister off 
with him to his estate in Mississippi, I sat down 
and had a good hearty crying spell, which lasted 
me two hours. Sentiment was not out of fashion 
then. 

Fanny, as if it were to relieve my sorrow, turned 
out a very regular and persevering correspondent; 
and it is by means of her letters, continued through 
a series of years, that I am enabled to tell the rest 
of her story. 

The family were hardly settled at home, before 
the Colonel set off again for Europe, taking Fanny 
with him, and leaving Harriet in charge of an 
aunt, who resided in their neighbourhood. I 
never could exactly make out, from Fanny’s let- 
ters, whether her father’s motive for his repeated 
visits to Europe was business or pleasure; but 
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he travelled about a great deal, and had inter- 
course with the merchant princes of England, the 
banker king of France, and the trading nobles 
of Italy; so that Fanny saw all sorts of society, 
and had plenty of subjects for sketches, some of 
which, done with a crow quill, adorned her letters, 
and now form the most unique and attractive orna- 
ment of my scrap-book. 

One winter they stayed in Rome, as Fanny 
said, ‘‘to enjoy themselves and see the sights.’’ 
There she had her studio, and made sketching 
excursions among the ruins, and indulged her 
fondness for an art, which had become her fa- 
vourite pursuit, with all the enthusiasm which it 
was calculated to inspire, in a city consecrated by 
so many recollections of ancient glory and power. 
Suddenly her dream of happiness was sadly ter- 
minated by a series of unlooked for calamities. 
Her father received information from home, that, 
in consequence of extensive speculations, in which 
he had been concerned, his whole fortune was 
irretrievably lost. The blow was too much for 
one of his sanguine temperament. It broke his 
heart. He fell into a rapid decline, and in a few 
months, breathed his last, leaving his daughter in 
a strange land, surrounded with all the difficulties 
which are attendant on pecuniary destitution and 
an unprotected situation. 

Unfortunately there were, at the time of Colonel 
Farquhar’s decease, no Americans in Rome with 
whom Fanny was acquainted. Unable to com- 
municate speedily with her sister, and knowing 
no one upon whom she could call for aid, she was 
thrown entirely upon her own resources for sup- 
port, until she could receive remittances from her 
friends, to enable her to return to her own country. 

It was fortunate for Fanny that, at this trying 
period, she had resources of her own, which were 
fully adequate to the occasion. Her father’s fore- 
sight in recommending to her the complete acqui- 
sition of one art, was now apparent. Her pencil 
furnished the means of independence. An English 
lady, with whom she had become acquainted dur- 
ing her residence in Rome, offered her an asylum 
in her palazza; and when she learnt that Fanny 
had resolved to make her art the means of her 
support, she exerted herself with effect to afford 
her ample opportunities for disposing of her pro- 
ductions among the British residents in the Eter- 
nal City. 

A young English gentleman, who frequently 
visited Mrs. Vinton, Fanny’s friend, had, with 
much entreaty, prevailed upon her to obtain per- 
mission for him to sit by Fanny’s easel, while she 
was painting the portrait of a beautiful flower 
girl, the figure being introduced into a group 
which was intended to adorn the gallery of some 
nobleman. They very naturally fell into conver- 
sation on the arts. This led to some disquisitions 
on literature and science; and before the sitting 
was over, Mr. Mordaunt became not a, little im- 
pressed with the extraordinary extent and variety 
of Fanny’s knowledge. He had expected to find 
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a mere artist, ignorant of everything but that which 
pertained immediately to art; but he discovered a 
mind, rich with the stores of poetry and history, a 
taste which could appreciate the finer beauties of 
literature, and a feeling heart, filled with the 
noblest enthusiasm for all that is beautiful and 
grand, not only in the physical, but the moral 
world. 

It may be readily supposed that he became in- 
terested in no ordinary degree. Having once 
obtained the entrée of Fanny’s studio, he repeated 
his visits every day, and soon found that the fair 
artist had, without intending it, made an impres- 
sion on his heart, which rendered it necessary to 
his happiness to gain her own, or beat a hasty re- 
treat. 

In this state of things, he had recourse to Mrs. 
Vinton, of whom he formally demanded permis- 
sion to pay his addresses to Fanny. As his cha- 
racter was unblemished, and his fortune ample, 
she referred him at once to his own family, and to 
the fair object of his attentions. As to the former, 
he was independent, and he determined to follow 
the bent of his own inclinations. How to break 
the matter to Fanny, was a question which re- 
quired ‘‘a mighty deal of nice consideration.”’ 

Fanny was not without her share of pride, 
and she would have rejected addresses in her pre- 
sent situation from one apparently her superior in 
station, which she might have accepted, when 
she could in every point have claimed equality. 
Poor Mordaunt was over head and ears in love; 
and for the life of him, he could not contrive a 
mode of disclosing his passion without alarming 
the pride and delicacy of Fanny. Day by day 
did he watch the movements of her pencil, and 
endeavour by every art of which he was master 
to sound the depths of a heart, which was all un- 
conscious of his devotion, vainly wishing that it 
were as easy to trace the course of her thoughts 
as it was to follow the movements of her hand. 
Fanny was so completely engrossed with her art, 
that she took little heed of the progress of her 
lover’s attachment; and there was something 
about her so frank, so calm, so quiet, that the 
trumpery gallantry so frequently played off upon 
ordinary girls, was entirely out of the question in 
her case. All that Mordaunt could do, was to 
admire unnoticed, and to sigh unheeded. Fanny 
thought him unusually fond of pictures; but never 
dreamed that he was still more partial to the 
painter. She recognised a devotee to the arts, 
but not a devoted slave to the artist. As for Mrs. 
Vinton, who might have been supposed ready 
enough to inform Fanny of her conquest, she had 
the delicacy never to mention it. She chose to 
let the affair take its own course, determined that 
in a matter of such importance to her friend, no 
interference of hers should influence her decision, 
or expose her own motives to misconstruction. 

While things were going on in this way, it hap- 
pened one evening, that Mordaunt in returnirg 
from an excursion in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
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was attacked by banditti, and badly wounded. 
He was brought to his hotel, and confined some 
weeks, before he was able to go out. When, at 
last, he was released by his physician from the 
confinement of his room, his first visit was to Mrs. 
Vinton’s. During his illness he had hoped that 
some unusual expression of interest in his misfor- 
tune might reach from that quarter, whence it 
would have been most welcome; but nothing 
beyond what a common acquaintance would have 
manifested, presented itself. 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that when 
accidentally left alone with Fanny, in Mrs. Vin- 
ton’s boudoir for a few moments, he should have 
appeared unusually dejected. Fanny, good soul, 
as was very natural, began to inquire of him what 
it was which was weighing so heavily on his 
mind. She hoped he had heard no bad news from 
England, or that nothing had happened to that 
splendid Carlo Dolce which he was so good as to 
show her a few days before his wound had been 
received. 

‘‘It was clear enough to her apprehension,’’ 
she said, ‘‘ that something was the matter. Pray, 
what could it be?”’ 

‘*To tell you the truth,’’ said Mordaunt, ‘‘I 
am placed in a most unfortunate and trying dilem- 
ma.”’ 

‘* How? If it is not improper to inquire.”’ 

‘* By no means. You are very good, Miss Far- 
quhar, to take sufficient interest in my affairs to 
ask. Know, then, that since my residence here, 
in Rome, I have become most devotedly attached 
to a lady, who is one of the most noble and lovely 
of her sex 

‘* Oh, of course. You need not describe her. 
All ladies are paragons, under the same circum- 
stances.”’ 

‘« But I must describe her,’’ replied Mordaunt, 
rallying a little, at this unexpected sally, ‘‘I must 
describe her, in order that you may understand 
something of the difficulty of the case.”’ 

‘* Very well. Goon, since it must be so.”’ 

‘* This lady is in mental and moral endowments 
infinitely my superior, and so beautiful! In her 
own country, she ranks among the highest; and 
the elevation of her character is such, that I rever- 
ence as much as I love her. But she knows not 
of my attachment, and there is, I fear, an insu- 
perable barrier placed between us by the position 
which she at present occupies. A circumstance 
exists which I regard as not of the slightest mo- 
ment, which ought not to prevent her accepting 
my devotion; but which I fear will be sufficient 
to occasion her not listening for a moment to my 
suit.”’ 

‘* Are you certain that she is not aware of your 
preference?”’ 

‘* Quite certain; and I know not how to declare 
myself. I dare not speak to her upon the subjeet. 
If she should repel me, it.seems to me that I 
should die upon the spot.’’ 

‘*T should think, from what you say, that this 
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terrible barrier is altogether an imaginary one— 
nothing real. The lady is not engaged to any one 
else, | hope?”’ 

‘** I certainly have no reason to suppose that she 
is; and the difficulty arises altogether from the 
high-toned ideas of the lady upon certain points.’’ 

‘* Why not declare yourself at once?’ She will 
not have the heart to refuse you now, just rescued 
as you are from the dagger of the assassin.’’ 

‘* Would you plead my cause for me? Would 
you lend me your benevolent aid?”’ 

‘*T would with all my heart, if only I knew 
who the lady was.’’ 

‘*Know then, Miss Farquhar—lFanny—it is 
yourself! You hold in this fair hand the keys of 
life and death for me.’’ 

With a sudden impulse he had seized her hand, 
and pressed it to his lips. He durst not look up 
to read his destiny in her face. The turn the con- 
versation had taken, had hurried him into a decla- 
ration, ‘which, a moment before, he had not in- 





tended at that time to make; and the tumult of 
emotions, combining with the weakness occasioned 
by his wound, was so powerful that he fell pros- 
trate at her feet in a swoon. 
. = ™ * > 7 * 
The wooing sped rather more agreeably than 
it begun. It took many months, however, for the 
lover to win Fanny’s consent to abandon the 
prospect of returning to reside among her own 
kindred in her own beloved country. But Mor- 
daunt’s perseverance in his suit, was as unremit- 
ted, as Fanny’s had been in her sketching at 
school; and at last they were married, and went 
to reside on Mr. Mordaunt’s estate in Kent; and, 
last summer, when I was in England, Fanny took 
me with her on a sketching excursion to the Isle 
of Wight, accompanied by her husband, who is a 
fine spirited looking fellow, although he did falsify 
the adage, that ‘‘a faint heart never won a fair 
lady.”’ 
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I REMEMBER, I remember, as it were yesterday, 

Those happy faces half upturned, in light and careless 
play; 

What joy beneath those fringed lids, in laughing glances 
shone, 

And rang in every merry laugh, in every bird-like tone. 


How rapturous in those by-gone days, the greeting and 
caress 

That fell on no unwilling heart, and woke its tenderness; 

The deepest love that heart could hold went out to meet 
them then, 

How soon in bitterness it slept, never to wake again! 


How watchful was that mother’s eye, how tearful yet how 
bright, 

As on those precious ones in play, her loving glance would 
light; 

A prayer of thankfulness arose from her full heart to 
heaven, 

“ Father, let me but rear for thee, the blossoms thou hast 
given.” 


I love to think upon them now, for not one link is broken, 

I have not lost one sunny smile, one artless word then 
spoken: 

And still, as years pass on, they seem with brighter hues to 
glow, 

Alas—that mem’ry should be all, that time has left me 
now! ‘ 


That mother’s prayer was answered soon—not as she 
fondly dreamed, 

Not in the blossoming of the buds, that then so life-like 
seemed ; 

One chilling blast, in one dark day, laid both the flow’rets 
low, 

And tears will start afresh, e’en now, though ’twas so long 
ago. 


I saw them in their beauty—a mother’s fondest pride, 

In one short week, t looked on them, low lying side by side; 

The bright blue eyes were closed, and yet “twas all too 
still for sleep— 

Oh they were gone—for ever gone—what could we do but 
weep? 


I cannot paint a mother’s wo—I dare not lift the veil, 

That shrouds a holy grief like hers—’twere a heart break- 
ing tale; 

Yet from her lips low accents stole, it was the voice of 
prayer, 

And even now no sound was there of darkness or despair. 


“Father, thou hast afflicted me—oh, bear my spirit up— 
Thou hast poured drops of bitterness, in my o’erflowing 


cup. 
I know they were but lent to me—shalt thou not claim 
thine own, 
Thou gav’st and Thou hast taken them—Father, thy will 
be done.” 
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THE FORTUNES OF BIANCA CAPPELLO. 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 
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THE FLIGHT. 


Tuose of our readers who are disposed for a 
glance at times long past—who would listen to the 
teaching of history—will suffer their imegination 
to be transported to Venice, as she was in the 
year 1563. It was the last day of November, in 
that year. The glow of a mild autumn sunset 
had not yet faded from the sky, still tinting with 
gold the towers and cupolas of the seaborn city. 
The full moon had just risen, and the city began 
to exhibit its most festive appearance. Music was 
heard in every street; the piazzas were thronged 
with idlers; the gondolas shot by in greater num- 
bers, and here and there might be seen a damsel 
bending from her balcony to held converse with 
her lover, or waving a white kerchief in recogni- 
tion of some amatory song. A large apartment 
in the Palazzo Cappelli overlooked the water. It 
was furnished in the richest style of that age. 
Tapestries of velvet quaintly embroidered, car- 
pets so soft that a footfall could scarce be heard 
upon them, embroidered sofas, mirrors of choicest 
Venetian manufacture, and several paintings of 
the early schools of Italian art, attested the taste 


as well as the wealth of the noble possessor of ; 


this mansion. Bartolommeo Cappello was a Ve- 
netian of ancient lineage, and of honourable sta- 
tion in the republic; and lived in splendour worthy 
of his brilliant and extensive connexions. Pride 
was his ruling passion, and hitherto fortune had 
gratified it to the full. 

The sole occupant of that apartment, at the hour 
we have mentioned, was partially hidden from 
view by the crimson draperies of the window, 
against which she leaned, leoking out at the broad, 
bright moon, then sailing above the ‘‘tiara of 
proud towers.’’ The light fell upon her face, and 
revealed features of matchless beauty. One round 
white arm rested against the casement, and the 
hand supported her head, thrusting back a rich 
brown tress or two, that wandered down over a 
neck and shoulder of alabaster. Her left hand held 
carelessly a small volume, from which she had 
been reading. Her dress was of light coloured 
silk, bordered deeply with black velvet, accord- 
ing to the custom of Venetian maidens of rank. 
She wore no veil, nor any ornament save a su- 
perb ruby broach, that confined a scarf flung 
round her neck. 

The window was open, for the breeze that 
fanned the cheek of the lovely girl was bland as 
that of summer. She sate gazing at the moon, 
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apparently in a deep reverie, till the twilight had 
faded quite away, the crimson clouds paled into 
white, and a few stars stole timidly out into the 
sky. Suddenly, a strain of music was heard be- 
neath the window, and the fair maiden instantly 
started from her abstraction. She leaned forward 
from the balcony, and her lips were parted with 
a smile of pleasure. The words of the song were 
heard but indistinctly, and the voice sunk as the 
musician passed. The maiden sprang up, snatch- 
ed a rose from a vase near, and hastily threw it 
into the gondola below; but heeded not how it 
might be received, for at the same instant the 
door of the apartment opened, and a man entered, 
of stately bearing, but past the prime of life. 

‘Signor Moncenigo?’’ The lady seemed star- 
tled as she spoke, for the rose on her cheek was 
of a deeper hue than usual. It might have been 
caused, however, by her stooping position the 
moment before. 

‘** A fair good even to my lovely Bianca!’’ said 
the gentleman, and, advancing, he took her hand 
in his own, and raised it to his lips. Bianca, with 
a smile, withdrew it, and reseated herself, ar- 
ranging the cumbrous folds of the curtains so that 
they shielded her from the night air. 

Signor Moncenigo was what his appearance 
bespoke him, a man of noble blood, and withal 
nearly allied to the loftiest and most powerful 
house in Venice. As such, and one possessed of 
a princely fortune, his alliance had been univer- 
sally sought. But among all the dames and 
maidens of Venice, he had seen none to whom 
his heart surrendered itself, till he beheld the fair, 
capricious daughter of Cappello. Her childlike 
grace and playfulness, her naiveté of manner, 
her wit and vivacity, captivated him even more 
than her beauty, though her charms, even at that 
early age, were rivalled by none in her native city. 
He had vowed himself her slave, and found his 
suit willingly entertained by her father and uncle, 
who thought not of the disparity of age between 
him and his destined bride, but only of the politi- 
cal advantage their family would reap from the 
union. 

Cappello first announced his intentions to his 
daughter by signifying his will, that she should, 
in the space of six weeks, become the bride of 
Moncenigo. Bianca indulged in a little playful 
sarcasm respecting the years of her mature lover, 
but ventured no opposition to her father’s com- 
mands. Indeed, she seemed not averse to the 
brilliant destiny that awaited her, but received 
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Moncenigo as her affianced husband, if not with a 
show of affection, at least with graceful courtesy. 
The day after the morrow was appointed for their 
bridal. 

Moncenigo stood beside the lovely girl, bending 
on her face eyes expressive of devoted yet digni- 
fied tenderness. Bianca, ever disposed to lively 
raillery, suffered not the interview to pass in that 
meaning silence proverbially so dear to mutual 
lovers. She talked of all matters in the city that 
could be supposed to interest a young damsel, 
and demanded cf her suitor accounts of the 
masques given during the reign of the Priuli. 
Profuse of smiles, her eyes sparkled with girlish 
delight, when kneeling gracefully at her feet, her 
betrothed offered to her acceptance, a box con- 
taining a magnificent set of jewels. Bianca suffer- 
ed him to clasp a superb bracelet upon her arm; 
and taking out a necklace of rich pearls, set in 
gold, surveyed it with undisguised admiration. 

‘*You have a marvellous rare taste in these 
matters, my lord Moncenigo,’’ observed she. 

** Nay, Bianca,’’ replied the enamoured noble, 
‘*in but one thing do I profess a taste, and that is 
not rare, seeing that all admire it, even thy beauty. 
Yet am I not jealous, else should I have turned 
upon a gay cavalier, whom I heard but now in 
the Bado della Valle, chaunting thy praises to his 
mandoline.”’ 

‘* From so careless an admirer, you know you 
had nothing to fear,’’ said Bianca. 

‘*Comely youth and gaiety against age and a 
gtave spirit,’’ observed Moncenigo, musingly. 
‘*T have oft marvelled at thy choice, Bianca. Yet 
"tis a wise one. The gorgeous bird of spring 
moults not his plumes so quickly as one of your 
fair gallants his pageant love. We promise a love 
that dies only with life. There are no wrinkles 
in the heart.”’ 

A smile played around Bianca’s beautiful mouth, 
but she checked it, and answered gravely. Their 
conversation was, ere long, interrupted by the en- 
trance of her father, and her uncle Grimani, patri- 
arch of Aquileia. From discourse on her approach- 
ing bridal they passed to political subjects. A 
detail of that evening’s conversation, might it be 
given here, would unfold many lofty schemes of 
ambition, destined never to be realised, but we 
forbear to call them from oblivion. 

It was late in the evening, and Bianca had 
ascended to her apartment, and stood at her mir- 
ror, adorned with the jewels which had been a 
few hours before presented her by Moncenigo. 
Never had mirror reflected a form more perfect. 
The graces of early youth were in her united to 
the full proportions of maturer womanhood. No 
statuary, in his finest work, could have rivalled 
the exquisite chiselling of that neck and bust, or 
of those rounded shoulders. To say that her fea- 
tures were faultless in symmetry, would be to 
allow them only negative perfection; to pass by 
the effect of those large dark eyes, fringed with 
their long silken lashes, and the varying expres- 
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sion of her mouth, which indeed resembled Cupid’s 
bow—in that arrows were winged thence for a 
thousand hearts. Her rich brown hair fell down 
in natural ringlets to her waist, save one lock 
which she had unconsciously twined round her 
hand, that appeared whiter by the contrast. As 
she stood there, looking so calm in her youthful 
loveliness, she might have been deemed some 
angelic being, rather than what in truth she was, 
one of the fairest of the daughters of earth. 

Presently the door of her apartment was softly 
opened, and she turned eagerly round. The in- 
truder was a woman of mature years, but, from 
her garb, evidently of inferior rank. 

‘Well, Clara mia?’’ said the maiden, with a 
look of expectation. The woman only beckoned 
in reply. Bianca snatched up a velvet cloak that 
lay upon a seat, threw it over her shoulders, and 
followed her confidante. 

They descended the stairs, passed into the gar- 
dens, and came near to a postern in the lofty wall. 
A figure, wrapped in a mantle, stood in the sha- 
dow. ‘The attendant stopped at a few paces dis- 
tance; the young girl advanced alone, and was 
received in the arms of the stranger. 

They sate downin one of the trellised arbors, 
and some moments passed in silence. The stran- 
ger was young and remarkably handsome, with 
a bearing, moreover, that might have suited a 
cavalier of distinguished rank. What a change, 
in his presence, had come over the light-hearted 
Bianca! She was now transformed into the simple 
loving girl. Suffering both her hands to remain 
in the clasp of her lover’s, her eyes suffused with 
tenderness, were raised earnestly to his, while 
the light flush on her cheek, and the quick heav- 
ing of her bosom, betrayed a depth of emotion of 
which one so capricious might have been thought 
incapable. 

‘*T came to-night, assured by this signal,”’ said 
the young man, taking a half faded rose from his 
bosom and pressing it to his lips, ‘‘ which I keep 
as a pledge, moreover, that thou wilt not fail me 
to-morrow. Sweet Bianca! I shall thenceforth 
need no posterno or guovernantes to bring me to 
thy presence.”’ 

The maiden sighed deeply, and said, ‘‘ If to- 
morrow were but safely past!’’ 

‘* What fear you, lady of my heart?’’ 

‘* Nay, have I not enough to dread—the anger 
of my father in 

‘* Will pass speedily away. Who could nourish 
anger against so lovely an offender? For the rest, 
I marvel how the stately Moncenigo will bear 
himself? I have mind to bid him, a week hence, to 
the Salviati Bank, to see the state of his lost bride.”’ 

‘* Are we to dwell with your uncle, Pietro?’’ 
asked Bianca. 

‘* Not for a season,”’ replied Pietro. ‘‘ The Sal- 
viati are in too close neighborhood to the Palazzo 
Cappelli, and though I doubt not thy father may 
be readily pacified, when he learns thou hast 
chosen to please thyself in choice of a husband, 
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yet something I may expect from the wrath of thy 
uncle Grimani. We must fly, my Bianca, to a 
foreign land.”’ 

**T love not Venice more than thee,’’ murmur- 
ed the enamoured girl. 

‘* Venice shall yet be proud to call thee her 
daughter,’’ said Pietro Buonaventura. ‘‘ Listen. 
I have interest at the court of Cosmo de Medici; 
Francesco will grant us his protection and his in- 
fluence to reconcile thy family to our marriage. 
The good word of a prince hath a marvellous 
facility in subduing the resentment of nobles. We 
shall soon return welcomed to Venice, and Cappel- 
lo will acknowledge, in the nephew of the wealthy 
banker, a son of whom he need not be ashamed.”’ 

Bianca suffered her apprehensions to be dispelled 
by these and other representations of her lover, 
and consented to depart for Florence under his 
protection. She had to struggle with no feel- 
ings of filial duty. Uncontrolled in her slightest 
wish from childhood, and left to the flatteries of 
an Italian guovernante, whose hireling services 
were expected to supply the loss of a mother, she 
had learned to prize nothing in comparison with 
herself, and to seek only self gratification. It 
would have been strange if such culture had yield- 
ed fairer fruit. 

It was midnight before the lovers separated, 
and Bianca, joined by her obsequious governess, 
returned to her chamber. The next day found 
her occupied in collecting her wardrobe and 
jewels, and what store of gold she might com- 
mand; for though she believed Buonaventura 
wealthy, as indeed he had represented himself, 
she knew that in a hurried flight he might readily 
fail of means, especially should swift pursuit ren- 
der it necessary for them to turn aside from their 
direct course. 

That night, the eve of her expected nuptials, 
the maiden was closeted until late with her father, 
receiving his parental counsel, and listening to the 
plans he had devised for her. When they parted 
and he fervently invoked a blessing upon her 
youthful head, and gave utterance to his pride in 
her exceeding beauty, her better feelings for the 
moment obtained the ascendency, and she bathed 
with tears the hand to which her lips were pressed. 
Reaching her chamber, she threw herself upon 
the couch, and gave way to a fresh burst of tears. 

‘* Why weep you, my fair mistress,’’ said the 
confidante. ‘‘ Methinks you have cause for joy, es- 
caping a bridal not to your mind, by wedding with 
so handsome a cavalier as Pietro Buonaventura.”’ 

‘* Talk of him, Clara,’’ answered Bianca, rising 
and wiping away her tears, ‘‘ that I may forget all 
else. For truly I love him beyond all, and good 
proof do I give of my sincerity. Who knows if I 
shall ever behold my father’s face again?’’ 

‘*'Tush! he will never c&st off his daughter, the 
only pride of his house. And if he shall be an- 
gered, would you remain to wed Moncenigo?”’ 

‘* Never!”’ cried the maiden. ‘‘ My lot is cast. 
I have chosen Pietro, and will follow him.”’ 
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‘*That is a noble resolve, and you shall find 
him worthy,’’ observed the guovernante. ‘* Now 
go, my child, and ask strength from the Virgin. 
She will sustain you in the hour of danger.’’ 

Bianca again buried her face in her hands. ‘I 
cannot pray to the Virgin, now,’’ she murmured; 
‘*]T cannot now!’’ and when Clara led her towards 
the sacred image, she could only sink down be- 
fore it, and stoop her head to the ground, ab- 
sorbed in thoughts and feelings, which, though 
partaking of painful self-reproach, were too earthly 
to permit her to lift her eyes to that shrine of 
purity. 

At midnight, attended by the woman whom 
Pietro had bribed to his interest, with one confi- 
dential domestic, the daughter of Cappello quitted 
for ever the home of her ancestors. She had 
scarce a feeling of remorse at having deceived the 
fondest of parents, or flung scorn upon the noble 
heart of Moncenigo; her hesitation was only that 
natural to one of her youth and sex, in venturing 
upon such a step. And Pietro Buonaventura, as 
he received her in his arms on landing, and as- 
sisted her out of the gondola, thought only of the 
prize he had obtained; not dreaming that she who 


- had proved herself destitute of filial regard, might 


hereafter give him cause to repent the stratagems 
he had employed to win her as his wife. 


THE NUPTIALS. 


The Tuscan Duchy, to the capital of which the 
fugitive lovers immediately repaired, was at that 
period held nominally by Cosmo dei Medici. That 
prince being too old and infirm to perform the 
duties of his station, the government had devolved 
upon his son Francesco. From him Pietro Buona- 
ventura claimed and received protection. The 
young prince used his influence to persuade the 
family of Bianca to consent to a reconciliation, but 
in vain. Cappello renounced the daughter who 
had deceived him; Grimani, her uncle, vowed 
revenge, and urged his brother-in-law to the 
prosecution of severe measures against the adven- 
turer whom she called husband. By an edict of 
the Venetian Senate, Pietro was doomed to per- 
petual banishment, and a price of two thousand 
ducats set upon his head. 

But the distant mutterings of patrician indigna- 
tion scarce threw acloud over the pleasures of the 
two exiles, now safe from its fury. Under the 
beams of Francesco’s favour, they lived in ease 
and affluence. Bianca yielded to the fascination 
of new scenes of luxury. Her beauty and accom- 
plishments, ere she had resided long in Florence, 
brought its most distinguished nobles to her feet. 
Her fame was spread abroad as the most brilliant 
woman of her time. All that wealth and the arts of 
literature could produce to enhance her native 
attractions of person and manner, contributed 
to make her house the favourite resort of gaiety, 
wit and learning. Nay, her vanity and love of 
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power were to be gratified by yet a higher con- 
quest. 

Almost from the first interview, she could not 
fail to perceive the impression made by her 
charms upon Francesco dei Medici. What were 
her feelings at this discovery, bound as she was 
by the most solemn ties to him she had chosen her 
companion through weal and woe? No warning 
voice was needed to point out the dangers of her 
position. Yet she shrank not from, but courted 
temptation; exulting in the prospect of a power so 
vast as would be hers when she had bound the 
ruler of Florence a willing thrall in ber chains. 
No art that the spirit of coquetry suggested, no 
device that might heighten her singular beauty, was 
spared to complete the enchantment—to engross 
the affections of the prince, whose weakness of 
character she soon perceived would secure the 
dominion, once established, of her superior will. 
Not, however, without some struggles, did the 
evil spirit obtain the mastery in her breast, driving 
thence all gentle affections and impulses that 
might dispute his unhallowed sway. Her love for 
Pietro offered little resistance; that love had been 
with her a passion, not a sentiment founded on 
esteem, and had passed away with the excitement 
of her flight from Venice. Her discovery of her 
husband’s real character, and the allurements of 
dissipation to which she was soon exposed, con- 
tributed further to alienate her from him. Yet 
the world, in the heart of one so young, did not 
at once take such root as to expel all sense of 
honour and virtue. She at first shuddered at the 
aspect of vice, and still more at the evil names 
vice wins among men. Her pride of birth and 
lingering recollections of childish innocence might 
longer have preserved her, but for her fatal inti- 
macy with a lady familiar with courts, and with 
polished life in Italy—the Marchesa di Mondra- 
gone. This woman enjoyed the confidence of the 
prince, and professed the most devoted friendship 
for Bianca. She poured into the willing ears of 
the fair Venetian, the flatteries of the court, and 
painted in the most seductive colours the enjoy- 
ments and glories of the empire of beauty. Bianca 
had no principles to defend her against such 
assaults. She had no religion to teach her how 
unsatisfying and how fleeting were such promised 
delights. She listened, was deceived, and sacri- 
ficed to the phantom of pleasure, all that woman 
ought to hold most sacred. 

Not long after the commencement of the 
prince’s passion for Bianca, he was wedded, at 
the desire of his father, to Giovanna of Austria. 
His intimacy with his Venetian friends ceased not 
after his marriage; on the other hand, it was more 
openly indulged. He conferred upon Pietro the 
honour of an appointment near his person, and 
assigned to him and his wife a noble mansion 
adjoining the ducal palace. The mask was thrown 
off, and even public censure set at defiance. The 
princess Giovanna found coldness and neglect, 
where she had a right to expect affection; but by 
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no complaint or murmurs did she give aught of. 
encouragement to the dissatisfaction which was 
now general, and openly expressed. 

Some years had thus elapsed, and our story 
introduces us into the interior of a mean abode in 
one of the most retired streets of Florence. Ina 
low, dirty apartment, the bare walls of which 
were not even covered by leathern hangings, but, 
stained and defaced by time, showed, in common 
with the total absence of comfortable furniture, the 
poverty of the occupant, a man was seated, poring, 
by the light of a torch, over a folio volume of 
manuscript. His apparel was poor and scanty; nor 
was there aught more prepossessing in his low- 
browed visage, or the glance of his keen, sus- 
picious eyes, lifted with furtive quickness when- 
ever a noise without disturbed his studies. The 
wind, that poured in through numberless crevices, 
caused the lamp to flicker and burn unequally; 
while pausing frequently to trim the light, he 
would mutter words in a foreign tongue, in tones 
of impatience, that showed he relished not the 
interruption. 

He had not read long when the door behind 
him opened, and a woman, aged and decrepid, 
entered, and, without saying a word, deposited 
on the table a purse of gold. The man’s eyes 
sparkled with rapture as he seized the treasure. 

‘*Ha! thou hast well sped, Merab!’’ cried he; 
‘* and at what hour will the lady come?’’ 

‘* To-night—anon: she is even now without,”’ 
was the reply. A knocking, as she spoke, was 
heard; the astrologer, for no less were his pre- 
tensions, hastily rose, secreted the purse, and 
arranged a seat for his expected visitor, while the 
old Jewess opened the outer door. ‘Two figures 
were seen; one muffled in a mantle, who seemed 
the attendant, remained without, while the other 
entered. Disguised so closely that the face gould 
not be discerned, it was impossible not to recog- 
nise her sex in the graceful outlines of her figure, 
as well as in the trembling agitation of her manner. 

‘* Hast thou prepared the liquid whereof Merab 
told thee?’’ was her first hurried question. 

‘*Tt is ready, most honoured lady,’’ answered 
the charlatan, in his blandest tones; ‘‘ and it is 
more powerful, I pledge you my word, than all 
the others. Your servant brought from the re- 
motest regions of the east, the rare drugs that 
compose this charmed potion. No man living 
can imitate it; it is magic itself. A few drops of 
this potion, transparent and tasteless as it is, in- 
fused into a cup of wine——’”’ 

‘*Tt is well,’’ interrupted the lady, as she re- 
ceived from his hands a small crystal phial. ‘‘And 
now I have another commission for thee.’ She 
glanced around, as if fearful of being overheard, 
and lowered her voice. ‘‘ Merab said thou couldst 
prepare me a draught that should work a far dif- 
ferent effect from this I hold in my hand. She 
conferred with thee yesterday respecting it. Dost 
understand me?”’ 

‘*I do, lady, and have that also ready,’ 
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this unhesitating dispenser of life and death. Open- 
ing a secret drawer in a small cabinet that stood 
before him, he produced another phial of bright 
purple liquid. ‘‘ See, here, lady,’’ he continued, 
**the colour of blood. Of the concentrated venom 
of the deadliest plants is this concocted. Years 
have I spent in toilsome study to acquire the art 
necessary to manufacture so subtle and so secret 
a poison. It has power to wither the springs of 
life by a slow yet sure decay. Days may elapse 
before its effect is produced; yet a dagger in the 
heart of your enemy is not more certain.”’ 

Still he hesitated to consign the fatal mixture to 
the hand eagerly outstretched to receive it. 

‘* Give it me,’’ said his visitor, commandingly. 

‘* My life,’’ said the charlatan, “* is risked when 
I give this away from my own keeping. It has 
never been intrusted even for an instant to another. 
Cannot your servant, gracious lady, be the doer 
of your will?’’ 

‘*TImpossible!’’ she answered, after a pause. 
‘* But I will be answerable for thy safety. I am 
in haste.”’ 

** Your pardon—yet, as I know not for whom 
the mixture is desigzned——’’ 

** Let a double reward put away thy scruples. I 
wiil not hear more. Give me the phial, and be si- 
lent.’’ Another purse filled with gold, glittered be- 
fore the eyes of the impostor, who obeyed without 
a word, and after a low obeisance, conducted his 
visitor to the door by which she had entered. Many 
minutes after her departure, he stood counting over 
the gold, with a low chuckle as each coin rang on 
the table; then collecting and locking them in his 
cabinet-—‘‘A fair night’s work!’’ he muttered; 
‘*and lucky ’tis, the potion will harm no hair of 
man’s head; no, nor woman’s either; for I can 
well guess whom she will favour with a taste of 
its virtues. Go to bed, Merab! and sleep! we 
have saved the life of a duchess!”’ 

We follow the career of the splendid victim of 
luxury and pride. The hours of that night were 
passed at an entertainment given by the Marchesa 
di Mondragone. The days of mourning for Cosmo 
being ended, the aristocratic circles were more 
devoted to dissipation than ever. The lady Bianca 
Cappello was a star in that sphere of fashion; and 
none who saw her shining in her radiance, could 
have wondered at the infatuation of her royal 
lover, even without attempting to account for his 
madness by attributing it to the superstitious aids, 
the philters and incantations she was commonly 
believed to employ. Her girlish loveliness had 
ripened into a brilliancy of beauty unrivalled even 


in Italy; and her personal advantages were set off ; 


by a thousand captivating graces. Her vivacity 
and wit, says Galuzzi, were rendered more charm- 
ing by her child-like. playfulness, her becoming 
caprices, which continually piqued attention by 
exhibiting novel shades of character. How little 
thought those who basked in her sunny smiles or 
listened entranced to her eloquent and sparkling 
conversation, of the world of woe she hid beneath 


an exterior of happiness! Vice yielded her its 
triumphs, but likewise left its sting. Far too 
hardened in guilt to suffer remorse for her faults, 
she was yet bitterly sensible of her degradation. 
The haughty neglect of many, her superiors in 
station; the open contempt of those of her own sex, 
among whom she mingled; the sneers and sar- 
casms that often came to her observation; these 
could not be compensated for, in her estimation, 
by all the adulation she received. 

Where was he, meanwhile, for whom she had 
bartered parental love? Between her and Pietro 
estrangement had long existed; estrangement 
caused by indifference on one side and scorn on 
the other. Pietro despised, but dared not revenge 
himself: and seemingly contented with disgrace, 
sought relief in a similar course of self indulgence. 
That very evening witnessed his intemperate 
orgies, with a party of dissipated young nobles, 
among whom, with mad boastings, he heaped in- 
sult on the hitherto unsullied name of a Florentine 
dame of rank. 

Bianca was sick at heart in the midst of mag- 
nificence, in the midst of admiring crowds. She 
was fain, at length, to escape from them, to wan- 
der in a retired part of the splendidly illuminated 
gardens. A mask was at her side, and the two 
were in earnest conversation. The other guests 
avoided their neighbourhood; for few of the cour- 
tiers failed to recognise the Grand Duke Fran- 
cesco. Those who lingered at a distance, might 
have noted that Bianca seemed agitated; that her 
tones were eager and reproachful; while the duke 
Was evidently endeavouring to calm her passion 
by renewed protestations of attachment. Absorbed 
in their discourse, they wandered still further from 
the palace, where the music and the hum of voices 
was but faintly heard. Suddenly the lady seized 
Francesco’s arm and hurried him into a marble 
building, at the remote end of which stood a small 
image of the Virgin. 

‘« Swear to me,”’ she cried, in accents of excited 
feeling, ‘‘ swear to me, before this blessed image, 
that you will fulfil what you have promised so 
often! Swear that you will give me your hand in 
marriage the instant you are released from the ties 
that bind you to the hated Giovanna!”’ 

‘* You forget, fairest lady,’’ replied the prince, 
‘*that even were I free, you are not yet so!”’ 

‘*T heed not that!’’ she answered eagerly; ‘‘my 
rival once removed, the Pope will readily sever my 
bonds. Will you not promise me, Francesco, or 
must the wretched Bianca still doubt-——’’ 

‘* No—no!”’ exclaimed the prince; and, joining 
hands with her before the image, he pledged his 
faith in the unhallowed oath. ‘‘ Yet more!’’ sup- 
plicated the slave of sin; ‘‘ take this phial; infuse 
the liquid into the morning and evening draught 
of Giovanna; it is of slow, but sure operation.— 
She is already iii at ease, and none will dream of 
suspicion!”’ 

Francesco started in surprise, and gazed in- 
credulously on the de&perate woman before him. 
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‘* One bold act, and I am yours! Francesco, 
Iam weary of this life of doubt; I am weary of 
what I suffer for your sake!”’ 

‘* Impossible!’’ cried the prince, somewhat be- 
wildered at her importunity; ‘‘ I cannot touch her 
life!’’ 

‘* Take mine, then, and be merciful!’’ and she 
sank on her knees before him. ‘‘ Take mine, or 
I will myself drink the contents of the phial.— 
Choose between Giovanna and me!”’ 

They were interrupted by a page belonging to 
the royal household, coming towards them in 
breathless haste, and with a face of concern.— 
Francesco hastily raised Bianca; the page whis- 
pered a few words in his ear; and, motioning him 
away, the prince turned almost sternly to his pale 
and trembling companion. ‘‘ Woman!”’ he said, 
in tones hoarse and remorseful, ‘‘ let us be warned 
by this night’s horrors. Your husband lies a 
bloody corpse at his own gate!”’ 

Bianca heard no more. As the duke left the 
garden, following the affrighted page, she sank in 
a swoon on the ground. 

Fate had determined that the guilty wishes of 
Bianca for rank and power, should ere long be 
gratified. The consort of Francesco sank into the 
grave, broken-hearted at his neglect. The re- 
monstrances and representations ef his brother, 
the Cardinal dei Medici, could not long restrain 
the grand duke from completing his folly by a 
private marriage with the daughter of Cappello. 
The solemn oath he had once plighted to her, 
weighed on his conscience, and aided his perverted 
inclinations in determining his course. The secret 
of their union was kept some little time from the 
brother, whose rebuke the weak prince dreaded; 
but his year of mourning had scarce expired, when 
Francesco deemed it expedient publicly to demand 
Bianca in marriage of the Venetian republic. He 
despatched a splendid embassy for that purpose. 

The time had now arrived when the disowned 
daughter of the house of Cappello was to be ac- 
knowledged with pride by her parents and her 
country. They had spurned her when compara- 
tively guiltless, though in poverty; now, when her 
crimes elevated her to the highest seat, they 
bowed down in hemage before her. Dazzled by 
the splendour of the station that was to be hers, 
they heeded not that she was rescued by infamy 
from oblivion. The Venetian Senate supposed 
that by the alliance of the republic with the grand 
duke, some great political advantage might pos- 
sibly be gained. In this manner, by the marriage 
of Caterina Comaro with Lusignan, it had once 
appropriated to itself the kingdom of Cyprus and 
island of Candia. 

The Florentine embassy was received at Venice 
with sacerdotal pomp by the uncle of Bianca, 
patriarch of Aquileia, the same who had formerly 
persecuted her. The palazzo Cappelli was opened 
for their reception. The senate joyfully recognised 
Bianca as a daughter of St. Mark. She was lauded 
for her eminent qualities, and congratulated upon 


her good fortune. It was a day of festivity at 
Florence, when her nuptials with the grand duke 
were formally ratified in the sight of the world. 
The loftiest of the nobles of her own land, each 
attended by a magnificent suite, came to do honour 
to one so distinguished by fortune. 

Surrounded once more by her kinsmen, who 
hailed her as the glory of her house, in possession 
of the crown she had so long coveted, Bianca now 
saw herself at the summit of her proudest hopes. 
She heard not the scornful execrations of the 
populace, who chanted verses in ridicule of the 
marriage about the streets of Florence. She cared 
not that she was still, even in her triumph, the 
object of pity and contempt to all who were not 
interested in flattering her. She had obtained all 
she craved—all she wished. Had she secured her 
own happiness? The question scarce needs a 
reply; but the sequel will plainly show. 


THE BANQUET. 


It was the season of recreation from the cares 
of state, enjoyed by the sovereigns of Florence. 
Released for a time from the capital, it was their 
wont to taste the pleasures of rural retirement, 
attended by a few chosen companions of their 
leisure. Hunting, hawking, and other rural amuse- 
ments, occupied their days, while the evenings 
were passed in minstrelsy or the dance. A day 
of even more than usual festivity, occasioned by 
the arrival of new favourites, was near its close. 
The royal pair partook of the evening meal in an 
artificial grotto, decorated for their private enter- 
tainments. Here never penetrated the rays of the 
noonday sun. The roof was arched, and shaded 
by luxuriant foliage, and by the swelling hill. 
The floor was the green, soft turf, enamelled with 
richest flowers. A marble table stood in the 
midst, octagonal in form, which shape indicated 
the number of private friends admitted to share 
the repast of their sovereigns. Behind the table 
rose a square column to the height of several feet; 
it supported a large vase of snowy marble, with a 
pipe in its centre. Through this tube a stream of 
water rushed high into the air, and fell in cooling, 
crystal showers. By means of various apertures 
in the pipes, and concealed machinery, the falling 
drops were made to present successively imita- 
tions of different things. A miniature ship, with 
sails set, birds, emblematic flowers, banners with 
rare devices, and even the palle or armorial balls 
of the house of Medici, with other matters equally 
curious and beautiful, were pictured in this fairy 
pencilling, while the slant sunbeams invested the 
whole with the most brilliant hues. 

According to custom, during the meal, pageants 
were exhibited to the sound of music—pageants 
both warlike and festive. 

The repast at an end, the noble guests quitted 
the grotto, wandering for amusement about the 
spacious grounds. An unusual bustle meanwhile 
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announced some unexpected arrival. Several gen- 
tlemen, attended each by his suite, were seen 
approaching in the distance, and presently a cava- 
lier in apparel somewhat travelstained, demanded 
admission to the presence of the Duke. ‘That 
something of importance had occurred was soon 
evident, for the Duke himself, accompanied by 
his consort, immediately walked to meet the 
newly announced visitor. 

The gates were thrown open; a stranger of dis- 
tinguished aspect, foremost among a princely re- 
tinue, dismounted and entered. He wore the 
robes of an ecclesiastic of high dignity. None 
mistook that majestic figure, and grave proud 
look; but the assembled knights and nobles stood 
aloof in silence, to witness the meeting of the two 
brothers, for it was none other than the Cardinal 
Ferdinand dei Medici, who, after having so long 
cherished displeasure at the last instance of Fran- 
cesco’s weakness, had at length been prevailed on 
by the intercession of friends, to proffer a recon- 
ciliation. 

‘* Now, praised be the saints, that I again em- 
brace thee, brother!’’ cried Francesco, as he threw 
himself into the Cardinal’s arms, and the air was 
rent by the shouts of joy that burst from the spec- 
tators. Ferdinand invoked a blessing on the 
prince, and turned to salute the Duchess, who 
stood apart, as if fearing to encounter the look 
she had so often met before in sternness and scorn. 
But the bearing of the haughty dignitary was 
altered to one of cordial courtesy. With becoming 
grace the royal beauty returned his greeting— 
yielding him her hand to conduct her back through 
the gardens, while the Duke gave orders for ex- 
traordinary illuminations and revellings that night, 
in honour of the visit of his long estranged bro- 
ther. 

. * *. * * 

The court had fixed its temporary residence at 
the remote hunting seat of Poggio a Cajano. In 
the retirement of those shades they found a quiet, 
which, from its contrast with the country scenes 
nearer to the cities, was doubly refreshing. The 
favourite sports of the Grand Duke and his com- 
panions were here pursued with renewed zest. 
Even the Cardinal laid aside his dignity awhile, 
and entered into their pastimes with as much 
pleasure as the most youthful among the guests. 

A week thus passed away, and it was the eve 
of an entertainment of unprecedented splendour, 
to be given by the Duke on the morrow, previous 
to the return of the Court to Florence. Somewhat 
earlier than usual, the bustle of the day was over, 
and most of the inmates of the castle had retired 
to rest. The mistress of all this festivity sate 
alone by an open casement in her apartment. 
The soft moonlight fell like molten silver on the 
summits of the ancient trees, and the ground 
below was chequered by their deep shadows. 
Bianca was absorbed in waking visions. I need 
not say they were painful ones. Did she recur to 
the past, the past for her was an ocean of guilt, 
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and she was fain to turn from the sickening sur- 
vey. Did she strive to fix her eyes on the magni- 
ficence that was her own, she was every hour tor- 
mented by fears of losing it, no less than by the 
humiliating consciousness that the throne she 
now possessed was worthless to her, so far as 
happiness was concerned; that she must ever re- 
main a prey to disquiet and distrust. She had 
laid up treasures on earth—treasures which the 
foul rust had already corrupted! 

The door of her chamber was softly opened, 
and the confidential domestic who had attended 
her in her flight from Venice, now aged, and at- 
tached to her more devotedly than any among her 
attendants, entered cautiously, as though she had 
somewhat to communicate. This was really the 
case. A servant belonging to the household of 
the Duke had overheard a conversation between 
two of the retainers of the Cardinal dei Medici, in 
which the name of the Grand Duchess had been 
repeated with execrations and threats. 

The news stirred afresh the spring of Bianca’s 
troubled thoughts. Her own suspicions, cherished, 
in spite of dissembled frankness, confirmed those 
of her confidant; yet willing to conceal them, 

‘* What doth it concern me,”’ she said, ‘‘ that 
the Cardinal hath discourteous gentlemen in his 
train?”’ 

‘They would not dare hatch treason beneath 
the roof of a Medici,’’ replied the woman, ‘‘ did 
not a Medici smile upon their plottings. He hates 
you, my mistress, for the sake of Don Antonio.”’ 

‘*T know well he hates me, but not for that 
cause,’’ mused Bianca. ‘‘ Don Antonio, thou 
knowest, cannot inherit the throne. Ferdinand 
fears not for his succession.”’ 

‘* Nay,’’ returned the confidant, ‘“‘I like not 
his hunting so much with his royal brother.”’ 

‘*Ha! what mean’st thou?'’ exclaimed the 
Duchess, turning pale, and fixing on her compa- 
nion a searching look. 

‘*T mean, that I like it not,’’ answered the old 
woman. ‘‘ My gracious mistress knows that the 
annals of the house of Medici are already dyed in 
blood!”’ 

Bianca grew sick at heart with a vague yet ter- 
rible suspicion. A thousand wild thoughts crowd- 
ed upon her brain. 

‘Did not Cosmo himself,’’ pursued the domes- 
tic, ‘‘put his son to death for the daughter of a 
brother?”’ 

‘‘It is true—it is true!’’ murmured Bianca, 
‘*and this hollow peace shall exist no longer. It 
has tortured me to madness already. Clara a 
and her voice trembled in spite of her resolution— 
‘« T have ever found you faithful. You have served 
your mistress through good and evil fortune.’’ 

‘‘T am ready to serve you even unto death,”’ 
cried the old woman, kneeling on one knee at her 
mistress’ feet, and clasping her hands with un- 
wonted earnestness of manner. ‘‘ I have seen you 
suffer, dear lady; I have marked the cloud on 
your brow, even while your enemy’s courtly 
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words were sounding in your ears. I will serve 
you even unto death.”’ 

The duchess closed her window, and drew more 
closely the curtains that shaded it. The two re- 
sumed their discourse in tones so low as to be 
inaudible to any listener. What was its purport 
may appear by what has already passed. ‘The 
face of the aged domestic, seen by the pale light 
of the lamp, wore an expression that might have 
suited an inferior demon, eager to execute the 
commands of his master in guilt. On Bianca’s 
were painted conflicting passions—fear, hate, re- 
venge. The hour of midnight had passed, when, 
rising, the duchess dismissed her confidant, who 
retired noiselessly to the antechamber, while her 
mistress threw herself on her couch to seek repose. 

Was there repose for her—thus meditating a 
crime of deeper die than any that had yet black- 
ened her name? She slept, indeed—but it was 
the disturbed sleep of apprehensive guilt. Harass- 
ing and frightful visions flitted before her. Now 
she saw Francesco standing on the brink of a dark 
pit, and strove to pluck him away, or call after 
him, in vain. Now a storm was beating on her 
head, and she was shelterless in some wild wood, 
wandering alone for hours, till a blackness, deeper 
than midnight, overtook her. Terrified by the 
hideous shapes that glared on her through the 
gloom, she awoke, to sink again into partial for- 
getfulness, and fancy a thousand images of terror 
hovering about her bed. A chill hand seemed 
pressing her throat—a face resembling that of the 
murdered Pietro, stooped close to hers. Struggling 
to regain her consciousness, she sat upright en 
her couch, and saw only the figure of the old do- 
mestic in the light of the gray dawn. She had 
been an anxious watcher over the restless slum- 
bers of her lady. 

The duchess sought not to sleep again, but 
presently summoning her tirewoman, caused her- 
self to be arrayed for the sports with which the 
day was to begin. 

That day, though one of boisterous mirth, was 
to her one of more than usual anxiety. She 
watched with increased distrust every movement 
of the cardinal or any of his party. Not displeased 
was she when, at evening, the whole noble com- 
pany were seated at the banquet that was, for the 
present, to end their season of amusement. 

Onee more triumphant at the side of Francesco, 
she joined in the universal mirth. And none who 
saw the bright smiles with which she favoured 
many a guest, nay, with which she met the bland 
courtesy of Ferdinand, could have suspected that 
her heart was a prey to the vultures of passion.— 
The feast proceeded; wines circulated more freely; 
the courtly revelry waxed more and more unre- 
strained. Bianca, whose attention was keenly 
alive to every occurrence, noted one of the pages 
of her own household placing officiously before the 
cardinal his favourite dish. Was that drugged? 
No—it could not be, for she was not informed; 
yet she dreaded to know, and would have prayed 
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to be kept from the knowledge. It could not be! 
Without any defined suspicion, she had tasted 
only the food of which Francesco had partaken. 
At this moment the duke called for his largest 
goblet, and ordered it filled to the brim with wine 
of superior richness to any that had yet been 
tasted. A cup of the same was borne to the car- 
dinal; the duke proposed a toast and drank: Bianca 
also pledged her lord; and Ferdinand raised the 
cup to his lips. Suddenly he uttered a faint cry, 
dropped his goblet, untasted, on the floor, and, 
pale as death, staggered backward. Several rushed 
to support him; he said nothing, but motioned with 
his hand, as though requesting to be led from the 
hall, 

Some moments of silence ensued, all, with one 
accord, leaving the table. Presently whispers of 


} strange import were in circulation among the 


9 


guests. ‘‘ The cardinal’s ring! the opal ring 
were the exclamations of one or two more incau- 
tious than the rest; but none dared to speak till 
after the duke and duchess had retired. 

Why pursue further that hideous tale? The 
wine, or some dish of which the sovereigns had 
partaken, was drugged with deadly poison. Whe- 


> ther the fatal potion was mingled by the agents 
* of Bianca’s revenge, or by the cardinal himself, 


to remove a brether who stood between him and 
the throne, and a woman whom he held in undis- 
sembled abhorrence, is one of those secrets in his- 
tory, which we can now never hope to penetrate. 


Whether Ferdinand detected the poison when on 
the point of drinking—(the supposition of a change 
of colour in his ring, the fable of a superstitious 
age, is not, of course, to be now received,)—and 
saved himself by feigning illness, or whether his 
$ part was assumed to hide his guilt in so fou! a 


The 


transaction, has never been discovered. 


grand duke expired that night; and, ere morning, 


Bianca, too, was a corpse. 

Such was the end of a woman who sought 
greatness by trampling under her feet the re- 
straints ef virtue and religion. We cannot linger 
with pleasure on her story; but the lesson should 
net be disregarded, for it loudly proclaims how 
hard and how thankless a task-master is vice. It 
is with such an idea that the foregoing historical 


glimpses—such they are, rather than sketches— 


have been presented. 

Nor was the closing scene suffered to redeem 
her memory. Her historian relates that ‘‘ the 
funeral honours due to the rank of the late grand 


$ duchess were denied by Ferdinand on his acces- 


sion; and her remains, instead of being committed 
to the splendid cemetery of the Medici, were in- 
terred privately, and without a memorial, in the 
crypt of San Lorenzo; her arms and emblems, 
wherever blazened, were carefully defaced; and 
in order more effectually to transmit her name 
with dishonour to posterity, her title was erased 
from all public documents, beginning with the 
registry of Don Antonio’s birth, and in its room 


was substituted la pessima (the infamous) Bianca.”’ 
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EMMA WESTALL. 


BY MISS MARY DAVENANT. 


** Wuo is that lady?”’ asked Mr. Harford of his 
partner, as a graceful girl moved forward in the 
dance, at a brilliant party at Mrs. G.’s. 

‘*Do you mean the lady in white, with a dia- 
mond feroniere?’’ said Miss Carlisle. ‘‘ Oh, that 
is Emma Westall.’’ 

‘*T had not noticed the feroniere, but the bright 
eyes beneath it,’’ said the gentleman, smiling; 
‘*but can it be possible that is the shy little 
school-girl, that was Emma Westall when I 
went abroad? It makes me feel quite old to think 
gs 

‘You gentlemen appear to think time stands 
still with us at home, while you are wandering in 
Europe; but we girls do grow up, although you 
are not looking at us, and——’’ 

‘* She is certainly very beautiful,’’ said the gen- 
tleman, apparently too much lost in his own re- 
miniscences to be aware of the gaucherie of his 
interruption. Miss Carlisle was a distinguished 
belle, and was therefore but little pleased with 
this open acknowledgment of the charms of a 
rival. She had, however, too much tact to allow 
this to appear, and only observed that ‘‘ Miss 
Westall looked unusually well to-night.’ 

‘*T should think that with those eyes and with 
that lovely complexion, she could never look 
otherwise,’’ he answered. 

** Oh, of course not,’’ she replied. ‘‘I know 
Miss Westall very well, and I think her a sweet 
girl, very pretty, very accomplished, very blue.’’ 

** Blue!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘it is impossible. She 
is too young.”’ 

** Indeed, she is not, I can assure you. She is 
for ever with her aunt Miss Selwyn, a noted blue, 
who is doing her best to make Emma just like 
herself.”’ 

‘‘IT remember Miss Selwyn, perfectly,’’ said 
Mr. Harford, ‘‘ and have heard her highly spoken 
of, but did not know she was a learned lady.”’ 

‘But she is very learned, indeed, and talks 
about all kinds of unintelligible things, and reads 
all kinds of unintelligible books, in unknown 
tongues,’’ said Miss Carlisle, laughing. 

‘* She must be a very formidable person,’’ said 
the gentleman. ‘‘ You make me afraid to en- 
counter her.”’ 

**Oh, to do her justice, I must say she can 
make herself very agreeable sometimes, even to 
ignorant people like myself. But when her learn- 
ed sock is on, and she has any of her choice spi- 
rits about her, she is positively awful. I was at 
her house one evening, at a little party, and do not 
think I was ever so tired in my life. There was 
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a French savant, and a German philosopher, and 
I don’t know how many American literati, and 
they talked so learnedly that my poor ears ached 
with the effort to take in the hard words to which 
I could not attach a single idea. But Emma was 
in her element, and said she enjoyed it greatly.’’ 

‘** A singular taste,’’ said Mr. Harford. ‘‘ I will, 
however, trouble you to introduce me, as I fear 
she has forgotten me.”’ 

The introduction was effected, and followed by 
one from Emma to her mother, who, after the 
usual fashion of American mammas, was sitting 
with a row of other chaperons, looking tired to 
death, and as if she had neither part nor lot in the 
evening’s amusement beyond that of ascertaining 
by ar occasional glance, that her daughter was 
engaged with eligible partners. She received Mr. 
Harford with much graciousness, said she remem- 
bered him perfectly and was gratified by the re- 
newal of their former acquaintance, a pleasure 
fully reciprocated by the gentleman, who bowed 
his acknowledgments, and endeavoured to make 
himself as agreeable as possible for the rest of the 
evening. 

Emma Westall was the daughter of a wealthy 
merchant, whose family had long occupied a 
prominent position in society. Emma had been 
carefully educated, and the rich native soil of her 
mind had amply repaid the culture that had been 
bestowed upon it. She was beautiful, intelligent 
and accomplished, and entered society with all 
the éclat usually attendant on the favourites of 
nature and of fortune. Her mother, a worldly- 
minded woman, loved her daughter sincerely, but 
was little calculated to enter into the refinement 
of a character like Emma's: besides, she had 
other children, who, being younger, required, she 
thought, more of her attention. She contented 
herself with giving her daughter the best mas- 
ters, because such were the fashion, and left her 
character to be formed by circumstances. Her 
father was too much occupied by business to in- 
terfere much in domestic concerns, but furnished 
his wife with ample means for carrying out her 
own plans, both in the arrangements of her family 
and the education of her daughters. His sons he 
placed at college, at a distance, and the eldest 
was expected to graduate at the next annual com- 
mencement. Fortunately for Emma, her aunt, 
Miss Selwyn, a woman of great discrimination 
and delicacy of character, had made an early dis- 
covery of the incapability of Mrs. Westall to train 

a mind of extreme sensibility, and being both by 
nature and education peculiarly fitted for the task 
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herself, had so judiciously interposed her influence, 
that neither mother nor daughter was aware of 
the extent to which it was exerted. In conse- 
quence of it, Emma, during her childhood, re- 
mained in blissful ignorance of the thorough world- 
liness of her mother’s character, and it was not 
until her mind had matured, that she became fully 
aware of the painful truth. I say fully aware, for 
it is impossible to suppose that no perception of 
the kind had before darkened the sunshine of her 
love towards her parent, but she chased it from 
her as undutiful and sinful, and still continued to 
adorn her mother’s mind with many graces which 
were but the reflection of her own, imaged in the 
pure fountain of her affeciions. 

Mr. Harford had recently returned from Europe, 
after an absence of some years, and it was at one 
of the earliest parties of the season that he first 
saw Emma since her childhood. Her beauty and 
the polish of her manners, matured as they were 
by two years’ intercourse with general society, 
made their full impression in all the advantages 
of her evening costume. The progress of the ac- 
quaintance so happily commenced Mrs. Westall 
watched with Argus eyes, which soon made the 
discovery that it would be Emma’s own fault if 
she did not in due course of time become Mrs. 
Harford, and be at the head of the elegant estab- 
lishment to which the gentleman’s large fortune 
would entitle him. In imagination she had al- 
ready bought the trousseau, celebrated the mar- 
riage, and sent the happy pair to Europe, where 
they might spend a year and then return with the 
most recherché furniture they could procure in 
Paris. Could anything be more delightful! One 
thing only gave her uneasiness, and this was the 
apparent indifference of her daughter to the con- 
quest she had made, which she thought, if carried 
too far, might spoil the whole prospect. She 
therefore determined to sound her on the subject, 
and give her a little advice as to the manner she 
was to adopt in future. 

One morning, as Emma and her mother were 
sitting together, Mrs. Westall led the way to the 
subject by remarking upon the beauty of some 
flowers which were in a vase on their work- 
table. 

** And so fragrant, too,”’ added Emma, “ they 
almost make me fancy I am in the garden at dear 
delightful Brookfields, on a bright summer morn- 
ing. How I wish it was summer again!’’ 

‘* A great deal may happen between now and 
summer,’’ said her mother, significantly. 

‘*True,’’ answered Emma, ‘‘there may be 
clouds as well as sunshine in the future. You are 
right to remind me of it, mamma.”’ 

‘* Nay, Emma, I had no such idea. On the 
contrary, I was thinking that if those flowers 
could speak, they might perhaps whisper a little 
tale that would make next summer the happiest 
of your life. That blush is a tell-tale, Emma. 
Now, if you would only blush so consciously 
sometimes when the donor is near you, your 
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father and I might soon see our child as happy as 
she deserves to be.”’ 

‘*T am happy, mamma. I desire no change.’’ 

** No change?”’ said her mother. ‘‘ Do you not 
wish to marry, Emma?’’ 

‘*Not unless I marry a person I could love, 
and I shall never love Mr. Harford,’’ said Emma, 
firmly. 

‘* You amaze me, Emma, beyond all power of 
expression. Pray tell me why you shall not. 
Have you ever tried?’’ 

‘* Try! to love!’’ exclaimed Emma. 
ever heard of such a thing?’’ 

‘* Everybody,”’ said her mother; ‘‘at least 
every woman of any sense. You appear to forget, 
Emma, that a woman cannot go through the 
world, and choose for herself, but must take such 
as are offered to her. And such an offer as this! 
Why, if you were to wait a lifetime, you might 
never have such another! What earthly objection 
can you have? I insist upon knowing.”’ 

‘*T cannot reverence him, and the Bible says 
the wife must see that she reverence her husband. 
He is a mere man of the world, governed by expe- 
diency in all he says and does—is selfish, frivolous, 
and narrow-minded;—in short, he has no great 
qualities.”’ 

‘* Great nonsense,”’ said her mother, losing all 
patience. ‘‘ Mere romantic notions, which every 
girl under twenty indulges in, and sees the folly 
of when she is older. Fortunately for you, Emma, 
you have parents who are wiser than yourself. 
Your father and I desire this match exceedingly, 
and it is your duty to try and conform to our 
wishes. This young man loves you, every action 
shows it, and he is only waiting for a little en- 
couragement to declare himself. If you persist in 
this coldness, you will bring upon yourself our 
serious displeasure, and will moreover have the 
mortification of seeing that artful Julia Carlisle 
win him away from you and make him wretched 
for life, with her horrid temper. I will hear no 
more, Emma,”’ observing she was about to speak; 
‘remember, obedience is the first duty of a child.” 

Poor Emma withdrew from the apartment with 
a heavy heart, abashed by her mother’s rebukes, 
and almost persuaded she was acting sinfully in 
thus opposing her will. The first impulse was to 
go to her aunt and confide her troubles to her, but 
it was snowing hard, and she dared not venture 
out, so she took the usual satisfaction of young 
ladies in distress, a hearty cry. Her mother soon 
after came into her room, and after kissing her 
affectionately, told her that she had repeated to 
her father the substance of their conversation, that 
he thought her a very silly girl who did not know 
what she was about, and that all he asked of her 
was to take a few weeks to consider before she 
took any decided step, treating the gentleman, 
meantime, with kindness. This Emma promised 
she would try to do, and peace was once more 
restored to the family. 

And how was the lover affected by Emma’s 
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coldness? As is often the case, the doubtfulness 
of success only increased his desire for it. Mr. 
Harford was all Emma had described him— 
a spoiled child of fortune—cold, selfish, and 
worldly-minded, though eminently handsome, 
well-bred, and well thought of by the world. 
Emma’s beauty and accomplishments had first 
attracted his regard, and her gentleness and sweet- 
ness convinced him she would make a yielding, 
submissive wife. These endowments would, how- 
ever, have been nothing to him, had she been less 
favoured by fashion and by fortune, two deities, 
at whose shrine Mr. Harford was a reverent wor- 
shipper. As it was, her coldness added a pleas- 
ing excitement to the pursuit to the blazé man of 
the world. He determined that if perseverance 
could win success, success should be his, and 
Mrs. Westall’s fears that the arts of the fair Julia 
would deprive her of her son-in-law, might have 
zen given to the winds. 

Mrs. Westall had not had a doubt of her sis- 
ter’s full concurrence in her wishes until she dis- 
covered that Emma was not as dazzled as she 
had expected by the brilliant prospect before her. 
She then hastened to her sister to beg her to 
exert her influence with Emma that she might 
not throw away her happiness in the way she 
seemed disposed to do, but behave like a rational 
woman, and secure the handsome establishment 
that was courting her acceptance. To her dismay 
she found Emma's objections echoed still more 
strongly by her aunt, who, to deprecate her anger, 
at the same time assured her that far from having 
attempted to bias Emma’s feelings, she had made 
it a point of conscience not to speak to her at all 
on a matter in which she felt her own views were 
at variance with those of her parents, and that as 
Emma had not entered upon the subject to her, 
she had had no difficulty in keeping her opinions to 
herself until her sister had thus called them forth. 
Mrs. Westall then requested she would still con- 
tinue to occupy a neutral ground, which she 
readily promised to do, ‘‘ unless,’’ added she, ‘‘ I 
find Emma needs my advice and sympathy, when 
it must of right be hers, and if I see her really 
unhappy I must solicit her confidence even though 
she does not ask for mine.”’ 

In the mean time Emma was trying to fulfil the 
promise she had made to her father, and deter- 
mined to make an honest effort to discover if there 
was not some latent spark of greatness under the 
cold conventional polish which was so repulsive 
to the warmth of her own nature. Mr. Harford 
professed a fondness for the fine arts, but Emma 
felt that in poetry, the smoothness of the verse— 
in painting, the finish of the colouring—in music, 
the harmony of the tone, were all he could appre- 
ciate. The eye, the ear, the taste were gratified, 
but beyond these porches of the inner sanctuary 
he could not enter, and when she would speak 
their revelations to her own soul, would smile 
superciliously, and call it ‘‘ charming enthusi- 
asm.’’ Who has not felt the spirit shrink to its 
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inmost depths after such contact as this; ‘‘ he is 
of the earth—earthy,’’ thought Emma, and she 
felt there was a great gulf between them. 

fal * * al * aa * 

‘Upon what are you thinking so intently?”’ 
said Miss Selwyn to her niece, as they were sit- 
ting one evening by the quiet fireside of her small 
but tastefully furnished parlear. Both ladies had 
been reading, but Emma’s book had for some 
time been lying neglected on the table, and she 
was gazing upon the fire with an earnestness 
that had attracted the attention of Miss Selwyn. 
Emma blushed, as she turned her face towards 
her aunt, and pointed to a passage in the book 
she had been reading. ‘I was thinking,’’ said 
she, ‘‘ how exactly my own experience confirmed 
the truth of this observation.”’ 

Miss Selwyn took the book and read aloud, 
‘Tt is possible that our repugnance to cold and 
hard minds is a sublime sort of instinct—an instinct 
which apprizes us that such beings, even when 
their conduct is estimable, act mechanically or by 
calculation, and that it is impossible that any true 
sympathy can exist between us and them.”’ 

‘*You were making, I suppose, an individual 
application of the remark, for no general one would 
have thrown you into the brown study in which 
you have been indulging for some time past. 
Shall I guess to whom?”’ 

‘* Do you not think it may be generally applied?”’ 
answered Emma, evasively. 

‘* 'T’o all ‘ cold and hard minds,’ undoubtedly,”’ 
said Miss Selwyn, ‘‘ but as it is not often they ask 
for more than the outward sympathy of refined 
and elevated natures, it is easy to grant them that 
small gift, and reserve the true feeling for such 
only as are able to requite it.’’ 

‘*But if it seems to be a duty, aunt?’’ said 
Emma. 

‘* That is quite a different consideration,’’ an- 
swered her aunt. ‘‘ If we are by the appointment 
of Providence placed among those to whom the 
inner sanctuary of our hearts is a sealed book— 
parents, brothers, and sisters, for instance—it is a 
misfortune doubtless; but here the call of duty is 
imperative, and from duty must proceed all those 
offerings of affection which have a much more 
lovely but perhaps less holy source in mutual 
sympathy. But it was not of this that Madame 
de Stael was thinking when she made the remark, 
nor you when applying it. Confess, Emma, it 
was Mr. Harford that was occupying your mind's 
eye just now, was it not?’’ 

‘« Tt was, indeed,”’ said Emma, with a sad voice, 
‘* and I cannot tell how this miserable business is 
to end. Each day increases my repugnance to 
complying with my parents’ wishes, for each day's 
intercourse convinces me that there is a want of 
that true congeniality between us, without which 
I never can be happy.”’ 

** And yet Mr. Harford is handsome, rich, well 
born, well bred, well informed. What more do 
you ask?’’ 
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‘*T ask feeling, soul, high and holy aspirations 
after all that is good and beautiful and glorious in 
this life and in the next,’’ answered Emma with 
enthusiasm. ‘‘A spirit before which my own 
could bow—to whom I could trust its guidance— 
to whom obedience would be happiness. One 
who would foster all that is elevated in my nature, 
instead of crushing by his own worldliness the 
endeavours of my soul to look beyond the world. 
Oh, my dear aunt, you who have been this minis- 
tering spirit to me, who have led me by precept 
and example to cherish these feelings as my 
highest, holiest treasure,—you cannot join with 
my family in promoting this marriage.”’ 

‘* No, my beloved child, I cannot,’’ said Miss 
Selwyn, as she tenderly embraced her niece, who 
had hid her burning face in her bosom, ‘‘ I cannot 
aid in doing what my heart tells me would be 
wrong—deep wrong—to a loving nature. You, 
my Emma, are formed to live in your affections, 
and it must be a noble being that can call them 
forth in all their power. I have not until now in- 
terfered in this matter, for my heart told me you 
would discover what your parents have not, that 
his character is not suited to your own. But you 
must beware, Emma, of taking one so little worldly 
wise as I am into your counsels, for you see all 
that my romantic ideas have done for me, left me 
a solitary old maid, when I might have been far 
differently situated. Have you counted the cost 
thus far? Should you not realize this ideal, have 
you courage to live unloved?”’ 

** You are not unloved,’’ cried Emma; ‘‘ who 
is loved more fondly than you by all on whom 
you bestow affection? Do not talk of being un- 
loved!”’ 

‘Yet Providence has wisely ordered it that 
woman’s highest happiness is to be found in the 
exercise of her highest duties, and it is as wife 
and mother that the pure and lovely attributes of 
her nature shine in their fullest perfection. That 
seeking of the heart for something without itself, 
which can satisfy its yearning for an entire sym- 
pathy, proves that we are imperfect beings with- 
out it, and marriage, the appointment of God him- 
self. But, tell me, Emma, have you ever yet 
seen any one towards whom you felt you could 
yield this reverence of spirit you were just now 
speaking of; or is it merely an ideal being you 
have described?”’ 

**T have seen those I think greatly superior to 
Mr. Harford,’” answered Emma. 

‘** That is not the answer to my question, Emma; 
I shall suspect you, if you are not perfectly frank 
with me.”’ 

**Do not ask me, aunt,’’ said Emma, with 
tears; ‘‘ until within this week past I believed my 
affections to be entirely free, but the utter repug- 
nance I feel to the thought of marrying any but 
one, convinces me that if he had chosen me, I 
might have been as happy as I now am miserable.”’ 

**And you have given your heart, unsought, 
Emma. This is indeed unlooked for.”’ 
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‘*Do not reproach me, aunt,’’ said Emma, pas- 
sionately, ‘‘I am humbled enough in my own 
consciousness of having bestowed my affections 
upon one who perhaps thinks not of me; but I did 
not know till lately it was more than admiration 
of his character, and the love I might naturally 
feel for such a cousin.” 

‘*Yet you must know, Emma, that even if 
Thornton sought your hand, your parents would 
never consent to your marrying him. Poor, and 
struggling for his daily bread, could they ever 
allow their child, so tenderly nurtured, to partake 
of his poverty? No, Emma, this is madness. I can 
now understand your reluctance to speak to me 
on the subject of Mr. Harford’s addresses. You 
knew I would discover what you wished con- 
cealed.”’ 

‘*T know and feel all the misery of my present 
condition. I feel that I have acted unworthily, 
in suffering this affair with Mr. Harford to proceed 
so far, but I did it ignorantly, not knowing the 
state of my own heart.’’ 

** And what led to the discovery?”’ 

‘That letter from Frederic, telling us how ill 
Mr. Thornton had been. The agony I felt on hearing 
of his danger, opened my eyes to the truth, and I 
have been miserable ever since. I went directly 
to my father and told him I could never marry 
Mr. Harford, and he seemed greatly troubled, and 
said it was a great grief to him, that I would not 
yield to his wishes in this matter. He has been 
in low spirits lately, and it seems to me wicked to 
distress him more. I am sure I don’t know what 
to do.”’ 

Miss Selwyn gently soothed her niece, and sent 
her home somewhat comforted, but after she had 
left her, remained in great perplexity herself. This 
discovery of the state of Emma’s heart, gave her 
infinite pain, and she now wondered at her own 
blindness, that she had not before perceived it. 

No two characters could form a stronger contrast 
than the object on whom Emma had bestowed 
her affections and the one to whom her parents 
wished them directed. Thornton Ellwood was 
the orphan son of a cousin of Mr. Westall’s, and 
had been educated under the impression that he 
would inherit a large estate in one of the southern 
states. His father was a mere man of pleasure, 
but his mother was one of those gentle spiritual- 
ized beings, who too often find in this world no 
worthy resting place, and was therefore soon re- 
moved to a more congenial abode. After her 
death, when Thornton was about twelve years 
old, his father married a fashionable belle, who 
was too much occupied with herself to take much 
interest in the delicate boy thus confided to her 
care. He was, therefore, sent to New England 
for his education, and, in his annual visits to the 
home of his childhood, had been made to feel the 
difference between the mother he had lost and 
her who now occupied her place. His father 
sought his pleasures abroad, and the tender affec- 
tions of his heart, thus driven from their natural 
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channel, shaped to themselves another course. 
He became an enthusiast of nature. 
“ Every sight 
And sound from the vast earth and ambient air 
Sent to his heart its choicest impulses.” 


He would wander for hours in the woods surround- 
ing his home, and there revel in the enjoyment of 
the beauties his great mother so lovingly displayed 
to him. With this, too, was associated the image 
of his departed parent, who had ever loved to lead 
her boy to her favourite woodland haunts, and 
there imprint her highest lessons on his mind. As 
he advanced in years and intellectual culture, he 
delighted to people these solitudes with creatures 
of imagination, sometimes with the graceful 
Naiads and woodland nymphs of classic days; 
again with the Undines and fairies of modern story, 
and other ‘‘ shapes that haunt the wilderness of 
thought.’’ But it was only when at home, and at 
intervals, that he was allowed free indulgence in 
these vagaries, for an insatiable thirst for know- 
ledge grew with his increasing years. The native 
strength of his intellect, and his devoted applica- 
tion to study rendered his success at college com- 
plete, and his imaginative turn of mind and poetic 
taste marked out for him, in the opinion of his in- 
structors, a career of great literary brilliancy. On 
his return home, however, the energy that distin- 
guished him at college seemed to have deserted 
him. No kindred minds there aroused him to 
activity, and though he still lived among his books, 
and still was as feelingly alive to all the beauties 
of the external world, his mind was more acted 
upon than active, and he was fast sinking into a 
dreamy indolent forgetfulness of all life’s highest 
duties. The sudden death of his father, and the 
subsequent discovery that his estate was insolvent, 
first aroused him to that 


“Sense of past youth and manhood come ir vain, 
And genius given and knowledge won in vain,” 


so bitter to experience. But what was to be done? 
He was now twenty-three years of age, without a 
profession, and without the means of maintenance 
while he prepared himself for one. Friends came 
forward with offers of pecuniary aid, but from this 
his high ideas of independence revolted. After 
some deliberation he determined to return to the 
north, and offer himself as a tutor in the college 
where he had been educated, and thus procure the 
means of living. His cousin, Mr. Westall, offered 
him a place in his counting-house, and a home in 
his family, if he would consent to remain with 
them, but his resolution was taken, and forthwith 
He had been in the habit 
of paying occasional visits to his relatives, and as 
they were mostly in the country when he was 
with them, he would frequently take the little 
Emma by the hand, (for she was many years his 
junior,) and wander with her through the pictur- 
esque scenery of the neighbourhood, unconsciously 
pouring into the child’s delighted ear, the rich 
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stream of eloquence his intense admiration of its 
beauties would call forth. Even after she grew 
to womanhood, this dangerous companionship 
continued, but as Thornton had none of the ex- 
terior qualities that usually captivate a girlish 
fancy, and his position in society was now so 
humble, no one ever dreamed of the possibility of 
Emma becoming too strongly interested in him. 
As Miss Selwyn now reviewed this intercourse, 
she endeavoured to call to mind some look, tone, 
or incident that might lead her to judge whether 
there was any reciprocation, on his part, of the 
feeling Emma had avowed; but she sought in vain, 
and Emma’s assertion that he thought not of her, 
was, she believed, the mortifying truth. 

Emma had so earnestly entreated her not to 
betray this weakness to her parents, that Miss 
Selwyn was obliged to promise silence, but did 
not feel quite satisfied with herself for having 
done so until she learned from Emma, a few days 
after, that she had come to an explanation with 
Mr. Harford, and declined the acceptance of his 
offered hand. The poor girl was, however, dis- 
appointed in her expectation that this éclaircisse- 
ment would relieve her from her embarrassment. 
Mr. Harford possessed none of the sensibility 
which would lead him to withdraw attentions 
which he knew were not acceptable. Though his 
self-esteem was a little wounded, he determined 
to continue them, and as she could not reject 
his offered friendship, he was saved the mortifi- 
cation of appearing to have been refused. Mr. 
and Mrs. Westall, ignorant as they were of the 
true state of their daughter’s affections, hoped 
everything from time and assiduity, and endea- 
voured to make the society at their house as at- 
tractive to Mr. Harford as possible. 

So passed away the winter months. Emma 
struggling against her secret attachment, busying 
herself by her aunt’s advice in the study of a 
foreign language, (that best of antidotes against 
the indulgence of sickly fancies,) going into so- 
ciety, and endeavouring to appear interested in 
associations that were now doubly insipid to her. 

The spring came on, bright, glorious, and cloth- 
ing all nature in robes of beauty, but bringing to 
many homes sorrow and deprivation. It was the 
troubled spring of 1837, when the dark storm of 
financial distress which has since desolated our 
land, sent forth its first low thundess. The failure 
of a house connected with that of Mr. Westall, 
not only stripped him of the savings of a life of in- 
dustry, but also involved him in responsibilities 
to a considerable amount. The confidence felt 
in him by his numerous friends was such that he 
was spared the mortification of a failure; but as 
he was now a poor man and wished to remain an 
honest one, it was necessary he should reduce his 
expenses and make a total change in his style of 
living. Poor Mrs. Westall was overwhelmed by 
this stroke, and far from being able to support her 
husband under his sorrows, only added to them 
by her lamentations and upbraidings. 
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“She could not see,’’ she said, ‘‘ why they 
should be obliged to leave their house and sell 
their furniture more than the G.’s and H.’s who had 
failed, absolutely failed, and still continued to enjoy 
theirs. The carriage and the country-seat might 
be given up, and she use a hack when necessary, 
and take the children in summer to country lodg- 
ings—that she thought was as great a sacrifice as 
they need be called upon to make. Times would 
soon be better, and it was sinful to think of low- 
ering the position of their children in society just 
for the sake of other people’s debts.”’ 

It was in vain her husband and her sister en- 
deavoured to change her views, and to persuade 
her that she might possibly be happy without the 
gewgaws to which she attached such value. Miss 
Selwyn then offered to give up her establishment 
and come and reside with her sister that she might 
add her small income to theirs, but to this plan 
Mr. Westall would not listen for a moment. 

‘*The debts were his,’’ he said, ‘‘and by his 
own self-denial and industry he would pay them. 
His sister-in-law’s little home was very dear to 
her he knew, and she should not leave it while 
he had health and strength to labour for his family. 
The sooner they made a change the better, and 
his wife would then be obliged to submit to what 
was inevitable.’’ 

With these views he took a house just large 
enough to accommodate his family, and to Mrs. 
Westall’s horror, in an unfashionable part of the 
town; thither, under the superintendence of Miss 
Selwyn and Emma, (for her mother was too ill to 
exert herself so far,) the plainest and most neces- 
sary part of their furniture was removed. The 
only article of mere luxury that was retained was 
Emma's piano-forte, which her father would not 
suffer her to give up, for he dearly loved her 
music, and wished her to instruct her little sisters 
in an accomplishment so delightful to him. The 
rest of their splendid furniture was consigned to 
the hammer, and the family as soon as possible 
settled in their new abode. Emma shed many 
secret tears over their altered prospects, but the 
sacrifice that cost more than all the rest was that 
of their country home, endeared to her by so many 
tender associations; but her heart told her that 
these had now become too dangerous, and that it 
was well for her they were thus rudely torn asun- 
der. Her domestic duties now engrossed much of 
her attention, and she was obliged to give up a 
great portion of the time she had hitherto devoted 
to her own improvement, to what she used to 
think menial occupations. This was very hard at 
first; but “he effort to bend inclination to duty is a 
healthful one, and she soon began to take inte- 
rest in her various employments, and to feel con- 
tented and happy while engaged in them. 

Mrs. Westall now renewed with greater zeal 
than ever her efforts to alter Emma’s views with 
regard to Mr. Harford, and was more than ever 
displeased at her firmness in persisting in them. 
That gentleman had appeared to sympathise very 
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> deeply in their misfortunes, but Emma soon be- 


gan to be aware that a ‘‘change had come o’er 
the spirit of his dream,’’ with regard toher. Her 
mother would, however, see no such thing. 

‘* Was he not the very first to come and see 
them in their new house, had he not been there 
frequently, and did he not show them every atten- 
tion?’’ 

This was all true, but Emma felt that she was 
right, and only said that ‘‘ time would show.” 

Mr. Harford did feel as sorry as his nature 
would allow him, for the reverses of his friends. 
He also felt more sorry for himself, in being obliged 
to give up the idea of marrying so lovely a crea- 
ture as Emma. But that he, with all his advan- 
tages of person and fortune, should throw himself 
away upon the daughter of a ruined man, was not 
to be thought of, and he must now withdraw from 
the field as quietly as possible. It would have 
been an outrage upon his own sense of propriety 
at once to turn his back upon a fallen friend; he, 
therefore, visited at Mr. Westall’s, as usual, for a 
few weeks, then rather less frequently, giving his 
numerous engagements and the long walk to their 
house as an excuse for his remissness. At last 
Mrs. Westall was shocked by hearing through a 
gossiping friend, that it was reported he was en- 
gaged to the object of her old jealousy, Miss Julia 
Carlisle. This amiable young lady had so judi- 
ciously administered her flattery, and so soothed 
his self-complacency, a little wounded by Emma’s 
refusal, that she had greatly won upon his re- 
gards. Her efforts to charm him were redoubled 
after Mr. Westall’s misfortunes, (in which she 
truly rejoiced,) and as she was reported to be rich 
and was certainly fashionable, he at length offered 
himself, and was accepted. 

As rumour with her thousand tongues conveyed 
to Mrs. Westall’s ear, the tidings of the brilliant 
preparations the bride elect was making for her 
marriage, her reproaches to her daughter were 
neither few nor gentle. Emma was therefore 
greatly relieved when the wedding was at last 
fairly over and the embarkation of the happy pair 
for another continent, withdrew them from the 
eyes of the gossiping world, and allowed her mo- 
ther’s mind to dwell on something else than the 
establishment she had so wilfully thrown away. 

As the summer advanced, Emma began to an- 
ticipate the return of her brothers from college. 
They came, and with them Thornton Ellwood; a 
very unwilling guest they said, but they had forced 
him to come to consult Dr. H., for he had never 
recovered as he ought to have done from the ill- 
ness he had had in the winter. His friends were 
alarmed at his altered appearance, but were as- 
sured by the physician that they might expect his 
health would be restored by entire relaxation 
from study, as he had probably overtasked his 
mind while weak from illness. Emma trembled 
when she looked at him, and as she thought of all 
his noble aspirations, all the longings of his soul 
after perfection in goodness, beauty, truth, she 
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felt a foreboding that they were about having their 
perfect realization in a higher state of being. 

All her intentions of avoiding his society—all 
her fears of betraying the secret of her heart 
vanished before this conviction. To her aunt alone 
could she pour out all her sorrows, all her fears. 
Miss Selwyn calmed her apprehensions with re- 
gard to his danger, although she acknowledged 


he looked ill and unhappy, and advised Emma to | 


try and win him from dwelling on his own weak- 
ness by cheerful society and conversation, and 
promised to aid the family in their efferts to rouse 
him from the melancholy that oppressed him. 
Miss Selwyn was grieved to find how little pro- 
gress Emma had evidently made in her efforts to 
subdue her attachment, and indulged in many 
bitter reflections on the hard fate of woman, 
gifted as she is with the power to appreciate, and 
the heart to feel all that is good and noble in the 
other sex, and yet too often at the peril of her 
own happiness yielding it the tribute of her admi- 
ration. Emma’s anxiety about Thornton led her 
to exert to the utmost her powers of pleasing. 
She would play for him, sing for him, read to him 
out of his favourite authors and discuss their beau- 
ties, and while thus engaged, Thornton would 
rouse from his depression, and be like his former 
self. Sometimes, when Emma's fears unconscious- 
ly imparted to her voice and manner a touching 
tenderness, he would gaze at her with a fixedness 
that recalled her to herself, and then sink into a 
deep abstraction. These symptoms were closely 
watched by Miss Selwyn, who at last began to 
suspect that Emma’s attachment was possibly re- 
turned. Might it not be the conflict between a 
passion for her and his high sense of duty and 
honour which forbade his making an effort to win 
her while in his present depressed circumstances, 
preying on a mind of extreme sensibility, that had 
thus reduced him? But what comfort could she 
derive from this idea? What hope that Emma’s 
parents would ever consent to her union with one 
so poor as he? She knew they would not, and 
could she with this conviction make any efforts to 
gain Thornton’s confidence, or communicate her 
hopes to Emma, when they might all prove illu- 
sory? 

As she was one day sitting, absorbed in such 
thoughts as these, she heard a quick foot upon 
the stairs, and Emma soon after entered her cham- 
ber with a face of the greatest excitement, saying, 

‘* Dear aunt, have you heard the news? Thorn- 
ton is made a professor in —— College. Mr. K. 
has resigned, and he has been elected in his 
place.”’ 

‘*T rejoice to hear it, Emma; and only hope it 
may make him as happy as it seems to have made 
you. My child, what ails you? You are hysteri- 


| cal!’’ for the bright face that had entered the room 








was now suffused with tears. 

‘* Oh, aunt, I am too happy. I feel that I can 
hardly bear it.’’ 

** Quick, Emma! is it as I hoped? Thornton 
has long loved you.”’ 

‘*He has—he has—but had it not been for this 
blessed appointment would have died sooner than 
have told me. Was it not cruel, aunt? Think of 
the misery we both have endured.”’ 

‘*Thank Heaven, if you are happy now; but 
tell me all about it.’’ 

Emma was too much agitated to give a very in- 
telligible account of matters, so we will briefly tell 
those who may be interested in her concerns— 
that the report that had reached Thornton of 
Emma’s engagement to Mr. Harford, first reveal- 
ed to him that he had long loved her, just before 
the news of the illness that the discovery pro- 
duced had led Emma to the knowledge of the state 
of her affections. Even after he was undeceived 
with regard to her engagement, the conviction 
that she could never be his while he could offer 
her so few worldly advantages, and the improba- 
bility that she would think of loving one who had 
so few personal ones, had preyed upon his mind 
so as to prevent his recovering. He then endea- 
voured by literary effort to win his way to fame 
and competence, but the conflict of his feelings 
had exhausted even his intellectual energies, and 
he felt that he could produce nothing worthy of 
himself. Emma’s devotion to him since he had 
last been with her, had first awakened in his heart 
a trembling hope that she might not be indifferent 
to him, and the moment that he learned of his 
improved prospects, he hastened to confide to her 
the long cherished secret of his deep affection, 
and heard in return of 


“The love she had pour’d so freely forth, 
And her boundless trust in his real worth.” 


Mrs. Westall could not conceal her dissatisfac- 
tion when this state of affairs was made known to 
her. That her daughter should prefer a poor man 
that had neither beauty nor fashion to recommend 
him, to one so infinitely his superior, was to her 
incomprehensible, and she never sees Mr. Har- 
ford’s splendid equipage roll by that she does not 
sigh over the disappointment of her ambitious 
projects. But think you, fair reader, that Emma 
loving and beloved by her husband, now a bright 
star in our literary horizon, has any sighs for 
earthly pomp? Believe me, no—in her high ap- 
preciation of his talents, in her deep reverence for 
his piety, in her constant experience of his affec- 
tion, she feels she possesses greater treasures than 
the fleeting ones of earth, for they are enduring 
as the soul in which they have their dwelling. 























ANNETTA HAVERSTRAW. 


A STORY, 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


PART THE SECOND. 


On the following morning, the widow Edg- 
cumbe, (contrary to her usual practice,) was down 
stairs long before breakfast-time. She took her 
seat at one of the windows with a newspaper in 
her lap, greatly to the discomfiture of six gentle- 
men, who came in one after another, and wanted 
that same newspaper—particularly when they 
saw that the lady was not reading it; her eyes 
being all the time directed either to the street or 
to the door. After which, Harley Claverton, 
(who having slept well, had risen early,) made his 
appearance in the front parlour. 

‘** Are you looking for the paper, Mr. Claver- 
ton?’’—said the widow, holding it towards him, 
as soon as she saw him enter the room. 

Having thus been apprised of Mrs. Edgcumbe’s 
location, Claverton advanced to pay her the com- 
pliments of the morning. He took the paper from 
her hand with a bow; but knowing that he should 
have small chance of reading it while in her vi- 
cinity, and seeing that there was no lady present to 
take Mrs. Edgcumbe’s conversation off his hands, 
he laid the paper on the nearest pier-table, from 
whence it was eagerly taken up by the gentleman 
who got there first. 

Drawing one of the chairs a little out from the 
deep recess of the window, Claverton seated him- 
self vis-a-vis to Mrs. Edgcumbe, and said a pretty 
thing about her early rising. 

** Oh!'’—replied the widow—*‘‘ you know the 
old song assures us that ‘to rise with the lark is 
conducive to health.’ And health, of course, is 
the greatest of all blessings, for no lady can be 
beautiful who looks pale and sickly. Besides, all 
the mushroom-women have taken to late rising.’’ 

‘* A most inconvenient practice for them,’’— 
observed Claverton—‘‘I always supposed that 
the best time to gather their merchandize was 
while the miste of early morning were yet hover- 
ing over the fields.”’ 

‘* Oh! Mr. Claverton! you cannot really take 
those words so literally. Of course you under- 
stand that by mushroom persons, I mean those 
who spring up from nothing—such as one longs 
to trample on, because they are always in our 
way. And whenever they begin to take a thing 
up, it is time for society to drop it. Their tread- 
ing so fast upon our heels is exceedingly disa- 
greeable—for they compel us, almost immediately, 
to relinquish fashions that we like, and adopt 
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others that are very inconvenient. Not only the 
mushroom gentry, but in our country, all sorts of 
plebeians show a most annoying disposition to 
encroach upon the patricians. They seem to be 
all the time in full chase of us.” 

‘*But suppose you were occasionally to allow 
them to catch up with you. Why not in some 
things, at least, let the higher and the lower 
orders go amicably side by side? Both classes 
might learn something from each other.’’ 

‘* Really you make me laugh! What an idea! 
Society trotting along cheek by jowl with the 
people. Coach-horses and dray-horses in the 
same harness. And so, we are to rub against 
their vulgarity, to give them an opportunity of ac- 
quiring a little polish by their collision with us. 
No—no—it is our duty to keep them at a distance 
as long as we can. I can truly say with one of 
the poets that Mr. Edgcumbe, (being a great 
reader,) was always quoting—‘ I hate the mob.’ ”” 

‘*I hate mobs most thoroughly,’’—observed 
Claverton. 

‘* Who is it remarks,’’—continued Mrs. Edg- 
cumbe—‘‘that there is always a scoundrelism 
about people of low birth?’’ 

‘That false and insolent saying,’’—replied 
Claverton—‘‘ is attributed to Dr. Johnson, a man 
who was himself of humble origin, and whose 
habits and manners (if we may believe his various 
biographers,) never in the course of his long life 
lost any of their early grossiéreté; though respect 
for his vast learning and his wonderful intellect 
had obtained for him an introduction into some of 
the best society that Britain could boast. But the 
random sayings of great men are not always to be 
received as their solid opinions. The saturnine 
Johnson, as well as the mercurial Byron, some- 
times indulged in idle talk—and both found 
amusement in mystifying those hearers who sat 
with open mouths, ready to swallow anything 
that fell from the lips of the two men, who, of all 
others, had the most reason to pray, like Job, for 
deliverance from their friends.”’ 

** Still,’"’"—persisted Mrs. Edgcumbe—‘‘ you 
must acknowledge, Mr. Claverton, that it is very 
annoying to be brought into contact with the 
canaille.”’ 

‘* Who are the canaille?”’ 

** Why—the mob.”’ 

‘* Who are the mob?”’ 

** Why—the people.”’ 

**Do you mean the American people?”’ 
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** Certainly.”’ 

‘* No people, then, so little deserve the epithets 
of mob and canaille; terms which imply a class 
too low and degraded to be indigenous in a coun- 
try like ours. Unfortunately we are subjected to 
large outpourings of this material from foreign 
countries; but it is not of native growth.”’ 

‘* Well, then—by the persons called the people 
we mean those whom nobody knows.”’ 

‘*T think the persons called the people are very 
extensively known.”’ 

‘* Now, indeed Mr. Claverton, you know very 
well what I mean. The people are the persons 
that have to get their own living.’’ 

‘*So must every man in America—in some way 
or other. That is, he either has done so, must do 
so, or ought to do so.”’ 

**Oh! but some ways of getting a living are 
much genteeler than others. Certainly, me- 
chanics, tradesmen, shopkeepers, belong to the 
people. Such persons, in short, as cannot be ad- 
mitted into society.”’ 

** You must have learnt that word in Philadel- 
phia. What is society?’’ 

‘* Why—society is—the aristocracy.”’ 

‘* What aristocracy? I was not aware that our 
republic allowed the existence of any privileged 
orders."’ 

** Now, Mr. Claverton, I am sure you under- 
stand me very well; and thisis only to tease me.”’ 

** No—TI really ask for information.”’ 

‘* Well, then—the aristocracy is composed of 
lawyers, doctors, fashionable clergymen, and 
merchants. By merchants, I mean wholesale 
dealers, or importers.”’ 

‘*Suppose a man begins by selling single 
pounds of tea, and pounds of sugar, and pounds of 
coffee, in Greenwich street, and is afterwards ena- 
bled to sell the same articles by the chest, and 
the barrel, and the bag, in Pearl street. Or sup- 
pose another man, after having for some years 
measured calico and flannel by the yard, in 
Maiden Lane, should find himself selling by the 
bale in Nassau street, or Broad street. Am I to 
understand that by mounting the chest, or the 
barrel, or the bale, these same men ascend at 
once into the ranks of the aristocracy—and they 
and theirs become entitled to visit the families of 
lawyers, doctors, and fashionable clergymen?”’ 

** Now, Mr. Claverton, you are jesting again. 
The aristocracy of America is a thing that cannot 
be explained or described.”’ 

**T believe you.”’ 

** Still, we all understand what it is. But argue 
as you will, I am quite sure that the people ought 
never to aspire to being received into society; and 
society ought never to stoop so as to take up the 
people. There is always something about me- 
chanics and tradesmen that shows at once what 
they are. It is perfectly discernible even in their 
children. For instance there is Annetta Haver- 
straw. She is quite a pretty little girl, certainly, 
and wears very good clothes. But you may see 











at a glance that her father is an iron-monger and 
keeps a shop in Canal street.”’ 

As she uttered these words, the widow Edgcumbe 
fixed her eyes steadfastly on the member of con- 
gress, perceiving or imagining that he seemed 
somewhat startled. However, he recovered in a 
moment, and said with a smile— 

‘* My vision is not sufficiently keen to have dis- 
covered her father’s iron-mongery in the beautiful 
features and symmetrical figure of Miss Haver- 
straw.”’ 

‘*T can assure you it is a fact,’’ pursued Mrs. 
Edgcumbe. ‘‘ Only go into Canal street, and 
you may see the sign and the shop, and the very 
griddles at the door. But really, I ought not to 
have let the secret slip out; though, to be sure, it 
is no secret after all. You must not think me ill- 
natured for telling you. Somehow it was brought 
about by my‘talking of the people—quite uninten- 
tionally I assure you. I absolutely abhor scan- 
dal.’’ 

‘*Tt is no scandal to say that a man is an iron- 
monger,’’—observed Claverton. 

‘* Yes—but it may not be quite right to tell of 
a young lady being an iron-monger’s daughter.”’ 

‘* Not if she is a young lady. If she looks, 


talks, behaves, and feels like a lady, I know not 
why she should be denied the title.’’ 

** Woll now—to tell you the truth, the Haver- 
straw family have strained every nerve to give the 
girl an education. 


Notwithsianding that her pa- 
rents are regular residents of the city, (living in 
Canal street where their shop is,) they have put 
Annetta to board here, at Mrs. Grandinhall’s, 
that she may have opportunities of making gen- 
teel acquaintances, and stand a chance of a gen- 
teel establishment.’’ 

‘* What does that mean?’’ 

‘* Pho!—nonsense—you know very well—a 
genteel husband to be sure.”’ 

‘*Ts a husband an estabiishment?”’ 

‘* No—a mere husband is nothing. But he is 
worth having if he has a handsome house to put 
his wife in, where she can give parties and enter- 
tain society. Now these iron-monger folks have 
sent this girl here under the chaperonage of a mar- 
ried sister, that she may have a chance of seeing 
something of fashionable life, and making a good 
matrimonial speculation. You know if she had 
continued to live with her father and mother, she 
would be obliged to associate with persons of her 
own class; and could look to nothing higher in 
the way of a husband, than a respectable trades- 
man.”’ 

‘*Tt seems to me very extraordinary,’’—ob- 
served Claverton, ‘‘ that her parents should have 
consented to such an arrangement; for I cannot 
believe that the plan originated with them.”’ 

“Oh! in ail probability it was the bright idea 
of that half-foolish, half-impish Mrs. De Kronk, 
who forced an introduction to you last evening, 
because you are a member of congress. To be 
sure there are persons whose word is to be relied 
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on, and who do say, that being educated beyond 
her station, the girl became so puffed up, as to 
look with utter contempt on her father and mo- 
ther, and their homely circle, treating them with 
shocking disrespect, and allowing them no peace 
till they agreed to put herto board at Mrs. Gran- 
dinhall’s, and fit her out so as to make an equal 
appearance with any young lady in the house. 
No dcubt the scheme was planned by Mrs. De 
Kronk, in the full confidence that her young sis- 
ter will make a great match, whose honours and 
glories, and advantages may in part be reflected 
on her. At least she looks forward to the plea- 
sure of boasting of sister Annetta’s drawing- 
rooms, and sister Annetta’s horses and carriage, 
and sister Annetta’s fancy-balls, and perhaps sis- 
ter Annetta’s country-seat. ‘They have been here 
about three months, angling for half a dozen dif- 
ferent gentlemen; but there is so little bait upon 
the hook, that the fish perceive it all the time, and 
after playing about awhile, swim off unhurt. 
You have an idea of the various mancuvres to 
which women will resort in the pursuit of hus- 
bands.”’ 

** Yes, I have,’’—-said Claverton, with a smile. 

** Now as for these De Kronks,’’ pursued Mrs. 
Edgcumbe, ‘they are the laughing stocks of the 
house. To be sure, we take care only to laugh 
in our sleeves, for he is a money-making man, and 
the gentlemen say that Kester Krips De Kronk is 
an excellent name in Wall-street. It was impos- 
sible I should ever have seen his wife before they 
came to Mrs. Grandinhall’s, but I have heard their 
history from the very best authority. At the time 
he married Sally Haverstraw, Mr. Kronk was a 
clerk in a drygood store, where he afterwards 
became a partner. In a few years he set up for 
himself in the wholesale line, and took a house in 
one of the new streets in the upper part of the 
town, and had De Kronk on his door-plate. But 
neither fine furniture nor fine clothes could get his 
wife into the first circle, or even into the second. 
So, on pretext of the cares of housekeeping, and 
the trouble of servants being too much for the de- 
licate constitution of the lady, they broke up their 
establishment and took apartments here at Mrs. 
Grandinhall’s, to give Mrs. De Kronk a chance 
of seeing people of fashion from all parts of the 
Union, and to enable her to devote her whole time 
to shopping and dressing, and talking nonsense. 
In a few weeks she brought her sister here to 
share in these advantages, and to look out for a 
husband who would raise Annetta (and conse- 
quently herself,) from the sphere for which nature 
designed her.’’ 

The sound of the breakfast bell, and the as- 
sembling of the company, put an end to Mrs. 
Edgcumbe’s narrative, every word of which had 
lessened her in the opinion of Claverton. Yet 
though he by no means gave implicit belief to her 
statement, (indeed, not so much as it really de- 
served,) it put him on his guard, and he resolved 
to be cautious in manifesting any admiration he 
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might feel for the beauty of Annetta Haverstraw, 
and as yet he had observed in her but little else 
to admire. With regard to the widow Edgcumbe, 
at the very moment that Claverton found himself 
obliged to give her his arm to the breakfast-room, 
he made a resolution to avoid her, for the future, 
as far as common civility would allow. But when 
they came to the table, she insisted on his taking 
a chair beside her; assuring him that the old gen- 
tleman to whom that seat belonged, never came 
to his breakfast till after every one else had gone. 

Very soon Mr. De Kronk made his appearance, 
with his wife on one arm and his sister-in-law on 
the other. Mrs. De Kronk grieved to see Mr. 
Claverton seated so far from the places allotted to 
their family, which were on the other side of a 
very long table, and much farther towards its up- 
perend. She began to study by what manceuvre 
they could, at dinner-time, bring themselves into 
the neighbourhood of Mr. Claverton, or transfer 
him to theirs. 

‘*T declare,’’ said she, in a low voice to her 
husband, who sat between her and Annetta, ‘it 
is very provoking to see a member of congress lost 
to us in this manner. I am certain itis by the 
contrivance of that hateful widow. You must help 
us to get him away from her.”’ 

‘*T don’t know how to set about that,”’ replied 
Mr. De Kronk. 

‘* Pshaw—do you suppose I mean now—this 
moment—in the middle of breakfast? You are 
too stupid for anything,”’ said the wife. 

‘« Then I am too stupid for the undertaking you 
have just mentioned,’’ said the husband. ‘In 
short, I wash my hands of this whole business; 
and whatever is to be done with Mr. Claverton, 
and above all with the widow Edgcumbe, you 
must manage entirely yourself.” 

‘* Why, Kronk! this is something quite new— 
for you to tell me you wash your hands of any- 
thing. Do you take no interest in your wife’s 
sister?”’ 

‘Very great. Therefore I do not wish her to 
be made ridiculous.”’ 

‘* Kronk!—I am beginning to think of a separa- 
tion.”’ 

‘*As you please, my dear.”’ 

Mrs. De Kronk, fearing that the above dialogue 
might have been overheard, now forced a laugh, 
and said audibly, ‘* Really, one’s husband is in 
such excellent spirits this morning. When he 
once begins joking, there is no stopping him—and 
his answers are always so funny.”’ 

There was a pause, during which Mr. De Kronk 
finished his breakfast rapidly, and then departed 
for his store, leaving his wife and her sister still 
at table. 

**Annetta,’?’ murmured Mrs. De Kronk, ‘“‘I 
would give the world to know what the widow 
Edgeumbe is saying to Mr. Claverton. I am pretty 
sure she is talking about us.”’ 

‘« Then it is best we should not know,”’ replied 
Annetta. 
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Mrs. Edgcumbe was talking of them. 

** Do but look at that girl’s bad taste,”’ she said 
in a low voice to Claverton. ‘‘ Poor thing! These 
unhappy parvenues—how much they are always 
to be pitied. Instead of a peignoir of a neat French 
chintz, or a cambric gingham, or a white jaconet 
muslin, and a little simpie morning cap, such as are 
always worn at breakfast by persons in society, 
only observe that unfortunate Miss Haverstraw, 
dressed out in arich silk, with a laced pelerine, 
and her hair looking as if arranged by a coiffeur, 
and absolutely a ribbon disposed about it. Really, 
it would be charity to give the poor thing a hint, 
and to apprise her that breakfast-dress and dinner- 
dress are totally different things.’’ 

‘* Has she lived three months at Mrs. Grandin- 
hall’s, and not yet made that discovery?’’ said 
Claverton. 

‘*Some people are so obtuse,’’ replied Mrs. 
Edgcumbe. ‘‘And those who have not always 
been accustomed to finery, and to whom it is 
rather a new thing, are sure to wear it on every 
occasion.”’ 

Now this was most uncandid in the widow 
Edgcumbe, for she knew perfectly well that, till 
this morning, Annetta Haverstraw had always 
appeared at the breakfast-table in a very neat and 
becoming dress of one or other of the legitimate 
articles, French chintz, cambric gingham, or white 
jaconet muslin; at the same time concealing the 
exuberance of her beautiful hair under a pretty 
little simple cap. In her own mind, Mrs. Edg- 
cumbe rightly attributed the change in our he- 
roine’s morning costume to the resistless influence 
of Mrs. De Kronk. In fact, that overwhelming 
sister had risen at daylight, and gone into An- 
netta’s room to insist on her making a very ela- 
borate toilette, that she might rivet the admiration 
of Mr. Claverton. It was with deep reluctance 
and much expostulation that Annetta yielded to 
this new folly; and the ribbon which Mrs. De 
Kronk forced into her hair, nearly brought the 
tears into her eyes. 

Supposing that she had infused sufficient poison 
into the mind of Claverton, Mrs. Edgcumbe now 
thought she would leave it to work; and dropping 
for the present all farther animadversions on An- 
netta Haverstraw, she commenced something that 
she intended should pass for a flirtation with the 
member of congress. 

Having finished her breakfast, Mrs. De Kronk 
rose, and passing her arm through Annetta’s, 
conveyed her round to the other side of the table, 
and stopped at the back of Mrs. Edgcumbe’s 
chair. For the first time, Mrs. De Kronk was so 
kind as to enter into minute inquiries as to the 
health of Mrs. Edgceumbe; and then endeavoured 
to persuade her to go to an opening of new mil- 
linery that wasto ‘‘come off’’ that morning. Mrs. 
Edgcumbe resisted, upon the plea that she had 
never before heard of the milliner in question, and 
that, in society, there was no necessity of going 
to openings for the purpose of learning the fash- 








ions. This was quite new to Mrs. De Kronk, who 
was struck silent on hearing it, and wondered in 
her mind what other way there could possibly be. 
She had projected this talk to Mrs. Edgceumbe, for 
the purpose of giving Claverton (who had risen 
from his chair on their approach) an opportunity 
of taking a view of Anneita by daylight. This he 
did, and, addressing her by name, he said some- 
thing which, with his clear fine voice, had an 
agreeable sound, but which her confusion entirely 
prevented her from comprehending. Recollecting 
Mrs. Edgcumbe’s remarks, he thought Miss 
Haverstraw’s dress was really not in good taste 
as a morning costume; and he feared that there 
might indeed be a tinge of ungentility about her. 
Annetta felt as if she knew intuitively what was 
passing in his mind, and this consciousness deep- 
ened the colour in her cheeks, while she cast down 
her eyes to avoid meeting those of Claverton. 
Also, she could not but believe that he was aware 
of her sister’s motive for bringing her round to 
that part of the table, and for standing there with 
her on pretence of talking to the widow Edg- 
cumbe, whom Annetta well knew to be the mor- 
tal antipathy of Mrs. De Kronk. Mortified, em- 
barrassed, and ashamed beyond farther endurance, 
Annetta slipped her arm from her sister’s, and 
silently glided out of the room, at the nearest 
door. Mrs. De Kronk looked angrily after her; 
and, following Annetta to her room, she took her 
severely to task for quitting the ground, aa she 
called it, and leaving the field to the widow Edg- 
cumbe. Had Mrs. De Kronk remained down 
stairs, she would have had the pleasure of seeing 
that after Claverton had reconducted Mrs. Edg- 
cumbe tothe front parlour, he bade her good 
morning, and departed to attend to the business 
that detained him in New York. 

Our limits will not allow us to detail all that 
passed within the ensuing fortnight regarding the 
manouvres of Mrs. de Kronk, the counter-ma- 
neuvres of Mrs. Edgcumbe, the mortifications 
and embarrassments of Annetta Haverstraw, and 
the fluctuations of Harley Claverton’s thoughts 
concerning her. 

We will mention (par parenthése) that Mrs. 
Mattinley, perceiving that it would be a hopeless 
task to attempt at fixing the attention of the 
member of congress on her own dull daughter, 
turned her views towards a rich old widower, who 
seemed willing to marry any woman, provided 
she was young; and Claribel Mattinley had at 
least that recommendation. The widower did not 
require much courting—neither did Claribel, and 
things were soon quite en train. 

The officiousness and want of tact in her cha- 
peron, kept our heroine in a state of perpetual 
confusion and annoyance. She began to dread 
the sight of Claverton, lest it should produce 
some fresh folly on the part of her sister—and at 
length she took every opportunity of avoiding him. 

Notwithstanding the coldness with which he 
received her communications, the widow Edg- 
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cumbe persisted in pointing out to Claverton, 
whenever she had a chanee, every new instance 
of absurdity in Mrs. De Kronk, also of what she 
called the entire want of manner in Annetta } 
Haverstraw. Mr. De Kronk summoned resolu- } 
tion to be deaf and dumb to his wife’s reproaches } 
for withholding his support to her plan, as she 
designated it. 





A COUNTRY WEDDING.—WINTER PICTURES. 
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All this gave ampie employment to the observ- 
ing, surmising, and discussing capabilities of every 
individual in Mrs. Grandinhall’s mansion, from 
the boarders down to the lowest members of the 
household. All watched, and all whispered, in- 
cluding waiters and chambermaids. Even boots 
had his opinion. 

(To be continued.) 
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A COUNTRY 


On! there is music in the bells, 

From yonder noisy steeple pealing, 
That sweetly o’er the spirit swells, 

And wakes the deepest chords of feeling ! 


It is not that this twilight hour 

Blends softly with their melting-tone ; 
There is a deeper, holier power, 

Whose echo’s in the heart alone. 


There’s music in that merry voice— 
The voice of peasants, wild and high, 

That bids the listener’s soul rejoice, 
And share in all their reveiry. 
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It is not that those sounds proclaim, 
Some boastful conqueror’s vain parade 

They swell not now the pomp of fame, 
They hail no gorgeous cavalcade. 


But oh! they bear a mightier charm, 
Than shouts of triumph can express! 
They spring from hearts with feeling warm, 
Each voice, a voice of happiness. 
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There’s an o’erflowing tide of gladness, 
To-night, in all we hear or see; 

A moment’s passing dream of madness— 
The hearv’s delirious jubilee. 


Who recks amid a life like this, 
Of future grief, or toil, or pain ? 
To-morrow shall dissolve the bliss, 
And care and reason wake again. 


And may it be that yonder chime, 

Which spoke to-day of hearts delighted, 
May sadly tell, in afer time, 

That death those hearts has disunited ? 


It may be—but away, away! 

Forebodings dark, and dreams of sorrow ; 
Let mirth and music reign to-day, 

And reason’s voice be heard to-morrow. 


I would not, with most sage advice, 
Dispel this momentary fever ; 

For oh! the world were paradise, 
Could such delirium last for ever. 





ICTURES. 


BY MRS. HALE. 


Gent y, as lilies shed their leaves, 
When summer days are fair, 

The feathery snow comes floating down, ? 
Like Blossoms through the air ; 

And o’er the earth, like angel’s wing, ? 
Unfolding white and pure, 

It shines the shield of power divine, 
Where Faith may read it sure, 

That He who rules the year can bring 

The life, the loveliness of Spring. 


And when the bleak and storm-rob’d day 
Seems sealed with cares and fears, 

Oft, through his prison-house of clouds, 
The setting sun appears— 

And to the pensive watcher’s gaze, 
A gleam of glory bears, 2 


Which in the noontide summer’s prime, 

He never, never wears ; 
Like Hope that pours her light most clear, 
When grief’s dark clouds are gathering near. 


Even when the winds, like warring hosts, 
The dark night fill with dread, 

Still Love may trim the genial fire, 
The mind’s rich banquet spread. 

And as life’s storms of sorrow draw 
Kind hearts more kindly near, 

So nature’s cold stern frowns will make 
Dear home, more deeply dear— 

Thus Faith, and Hope, and Love are given 

In Winter Pictures, limned by heaven. 
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THE SEPARATION. 


BY EMILY FRANCES. 


** Every heart knoweth its own bitterness.’’— 
How often have we heard the destitute child of 
sorrow, pointing to some more favoured one,— 
‘* How happy is that person; surrounded by every 
comfort; how different from my own forlorn situa- 
tion.”’ Such was the remark of Margaret Greville, 
as she enumerated the blessings one of her young 
companions enjoyed. ‘‘ Friends who love her, 
parents to whom she is the delight of their eyes 
and joy of their hearts—wealth, beauty, health, 
what can heart desire more than these?’’ said 
Margaret, ‘‘ while I am a poor and dependent 
orphan—’tis true, I have kind friends, but how 
different from a tender parent’s love. Oh! how I 
envy Agatha!’’—‘‘ Margaret, you forget,’’ I ex- 
exclaimed, ‘‘ ‘ Every heart knoweth its own bit- 
terness.’ It is true, Agatha is surrounded by 
innumerable blessings, and she has a heart to 
appreciate them; she has found the truth of the 
text—‘ The goodness of God leadeth thee to re- 
pentance,’ and has embraced the offers of salva- 
tion, made her in the gospel.—But remember, 
‘Every heart knoweth its own bitterness.’ ’’— 
Such was the conversation which passed: scarcely 
had I ceased speaking, when the subject of it 
entered the room. I cannot forbear describing 
her appearance. Her beauty was of a delicate 
nature, and her eyes bright blue, beaming with 
an expression such as angels might wear—so 
dove-like, so benevolent, you could not meet their 
glance, without feeling its softening influence. 
Her hair hung in golden curls on her marble brow, 
and her cheek, usually pale, now flushed with 
exercise, added another charm to her upon whom 
all eyes delighted to gaze. Her thoughts were 
far above the world, therefore she wag totally 
unconscious of the admiration she elicited, which 
was heightened by the sweet dignity of her man- 
ner—not the dignity of self-importance, impressing 
you with a feeling of coldness, and breathing re- 
pulsion beyond a certain degree of familiarity, but 
that winning and beautiful exhibition of a well 
ordered mind, free from guile—conscious of think- 
ing no evil towards others. The existence of such 
a state of feeling must manifest itself in the deport- 
ment, and generally commands the love and re- 
spect of all, where the dignity of self-importance 
utterly fails. Margaret repeated her wish, and 
never shall I forget the sad smile which played 
over Agatha’s beautiful features, as she raised her 
dove-like eyes to Margaret, nor the sigh with 
which she replied in the words, ‘‘ Every heart 
knoweth its own bitterness.’’ 

Circumstances called me from my home, and 
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for a time I lose sight of my young friends; when 
I returned, my first inquiry was for my dear Aga- 
tha. I was informed that her health was gradually 
declining, and she was sinking into a premature 
grave. I hastened to her bedside, hearing she had 
expressed a wish to see me. She was still beau- 
tiful; a holy animation lighted up her countenance 
as she welcomed me, and joy spread over every 
feature, when she spoke of the rest into which she 
trusted she was about to enter. Oh! how her 
sorrowing friends wept over their blighted hopes. 
They had made her their idol, and now she was 
hastening from their sight. After lingering a few 
days, she ‘‘ went the way whence none return.”’ 
It was not like death, for the sting of death was 
taken away, and she fell gently asleep, as an in- 
fant in the arms of its mother. Shortly before her 
death, she put into my hand a packet, for Mar- 
garet, to be delivered when she was no more—in 
consequence, she said, of Margaret’s having ex- 
pressed a wish to be in her place, adding, with 
fervour—‘‘ now, indeed, she might envy me; the 
bitterness is past.’’ I was anxious to, know the 
contents of the packet. After all was over, I 
handed it to Margaret, expressing a wish to be 
made acquainted with its pages, if by so doing 
I was not violating the request of our now sainted 
friend. 

I took the earliest opportunity of visiting Mar- 
garet after this conversation, when, with tears in 
her eyes, she placed the packet in my hands, 
saying, ‘‘Oh! Mr. Selden, how true is it that we 
know not the sorrows of our friends.”’ 

Agatha’s packet contained a narrative of her 
life. It was written in a sweet and submissive 
spirit: I give it in her own words. ‘‘Although it 
is the common practice of biographers to enter into 
the particular circumstances of their birth and 
parentage, yet, as I am writing simply for the 
benefit of a dear friend, to whom these particulars 
are familiar, I will only occasionally refer to them. 
Surrounded by every earthly blessing, you have 
no doubt often wondered, what root of bitterness 
could trouble the peaceful waters of my course.— 
All is right; I have not had one trial too many, 
for all is the kind chastening of a tender Father’s 
love. We have, as you know, resided in this 
place about five years. You have heard me speak 
of the happy days of childhood; you have often 
dwelt upon our former place of residence, ’till it 
has assumed a living place in your mind—but 
there were years, the record of whose flight dwells 
in the secret recesses of my bosom—they were 
years of happiness, succeeded by anguish, bitter 
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anguish. Near our dwelling was a solitary man- 
sion. The proprietor having no taste for a country 
life, had for a long time deserted this once beau- 
tiful seat. When I was in my sixth year, an unu- 
sual bustle at the untenanted place gave rise to 
many surmises among our household, as to whe- 
ther the former owner was about returning. By 
the aid of painters, scrubbers, whitewashers, &c. 
&c., the old mansion was in a few weeks restored 
to perfect order. It had become the property of 
Mr. Morton, who, with his family, were daily ex- 
pected. I was standing with my nurse, beside a 
little brook, which separated our grounds from 
theirs. A handsome travelling carriage, followed 
by a wagon containing trunks, &c., drove up to 
the door of the house. Excuse me if I dwell long 
on that happy day,—imagination carries me back 
to the time, and indelibly are the dear beings en- 
graved on my heart, who occupied the seats of 
that vehicle. A child stood at the window about 
ten years old; his countenance beamed with ani- 
mation; and so great was his impatience to spring 
from the carriage, he could scarcely wait till the 
door was opened. A lady sat on the back seat; by 
her side was a nurse, with a lovely infant in her 
arms; on the other seat were two little girls, whom 
I afterwards learned to be the lady’s nieces. My 
attention was rivetted to the boy, for even then I 
thought I had never seen anything half so beauti- 
ful. ‘* Nurse, may I play with that little boy?’’ I 
inquired with anxiety, nor could I be pacified ’till 
my mother promised to call on the lady, with a 
request to that effect. My dear mother made an 
early visit to our new neighbours, taking me with 
her. Her little boy was not in the room when we 
arrived, but he soon made his appearance, glowing 
with health and exercise. He made his bow to 
my mother, and then approaching me, said, 
‘* Little girl, would you like to see my books and 
curiosities? Mamma has given us a holiday to- 
day, and cousins have gone out with their go- 
verness, but I will try to amuse you.’’ I gave 
him my hand, and we walked away together; from 
that moment we were inseparable companiens; we 
were never happy apart. We were, even then, 
considered by our friends destined for each other. 
During all the years of our childhood and youth, 
we never had a disagreement. As we grew older, 
Henry’s preference for me began to assume a 
more decided character; and, almost impercepti- 
bly we were betrothed. Our parents consented, 
rejoicing in & union replete with such congeniality 
of sentiment. Oh! had we then known the things 
that belong to our peace; had we then, together, 
sought to lay up treasures in heaven; we might 
have been spared the bitter pangs of separation: 
but it is too late. We shall be united in that bright 
world beyond the sky, where there shall be no 
more parting; my bones will soon be laid where 
rests his once loved form; and we shall rise to- 
gether to the enduring joys of eternity. A few 
months after our engagement, Henry, one after- 
noon, proposed driving me, to hear a celebrated 
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minister, who was expected to preach about eight 
miles from our home. I joyfully assented, for 
Henry was to drive me in a carriage which he had 
had built expressly for my use. We took our 
seats in the sanctuary: at the appointed hour of 
prayer, the priest arose, decked in the pure linen 
vestments, distinctive of the church. Beautiful 
emblem! hiding the man from our view, and 
figuring the spotless purity which should charac- 
terise our prayers; while the black scarf, in strong 
relief, reminding us that sin and sorrow still reign 
around and in us, is an ineentive to lift up our 
hearts unto the Lord, who alone can forgive the 
one, and bestow balm to mitigate the other.— 
Never before, had we heard the Episcopal service; 
it appeared sublime and beautiful; but my heart 
beat not in unison with its humiliating confessions, 
and I felt not its power. The sermon was in per- 
fect accordance with the spirit of the liturgy. It 
spoke of our sinfulness, and of the Lamb of God; 
it breathed the threatenings denounced on those 
who refuse to believe, but dwelt on that mercy 
which found a ransom, even the blood of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Eloquently and powerfully did the 
preacher appeal to all classes, leaving none with 
any excuse; and then his eye rested on the pew 
where we sat, while he urged the young to seek 
their Saviour, repeating those solemn words of the 
prophet—‘‘ Rejoice, oh! young man, rejoice in 
thy youth, and let thine heart cheer thee in the 
days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thy 
heart, and in the sight of thine eyes; but know 
thou, that for all these things, God will bring thee 
into judzment.’’ The preacher ceased, and having 
solemnly pronounced the benediction, dismissed 
the congregation. We left the house of God. I 
felt solemn, whilst these words rung in my ears, 
but I soon shook them off. Henry, apparently, 
felt as little as myself, and after a few remarks 
upon the solemn truths we had heard, we were as 
gay and unconcerned as before. The arrow of 
conviction, however, had fastened itself in Henry’s 
mind, and my anxiety was awakened by his 
pallid cheek, and the unwonted melancholy and 
depresgjpn of his spirits. When I noticed these 
Senha made an effort to be cheerful, which 
for a time silenced me; little did I think the words 
of the preacher had so impressed him. On the 
following Sunday, I was surprised, when Henry 
proposed a ride to church, but I pleaded the dis- 
tance as sufficient excuse; indeed, I began to feel 
some vague misgivings, lest the abstraction of his 
mind had not arisen from something connected 
with religion; and as I was at that time a stranger 
to its power, you will not wonder I could not re- 
gard such feelings in any other light than that of 
fanaticism. Henry was still ever at my side, but 
there was an air of sorrow about him, which I 
strove vainly to repel. If I sang to him, I ceased 
to hear those praises, which ever gave charm to 
my performance. In vain I joked, laughed, danced 
and sang; still a melancholy pervaded his manly 
countenance, though that countenance, even in its 
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saddest expression, turned towards me with sin- 
cere, deep and fervent affection. At length Henry 
unburdened his heart to me; he told me how 
deeply he felt his own vileness, and how he 
dreaded the sinner’s doom. Had the most guilty 
of earth’s most guilty sons; a blasphemer, robber, 
murderer, been set before me, and pronounced the 
most innocent of men, I could not have been more 
astounded. Henry! the noble, manly, upsight, 
benevolent, talented youth, a guilty being, in 
danger of eternal death; what could he mean?— 
‘*My dearest Henry,’’ I replied, ‘‘ surely you 
cannot thus think of yourself; it is true, we are 
all sinners, but God is merciful.’’ ‘‘ Dear Aga- 
tha,’’ said Henry, ‘‘ God is just, and he must 
punish sin; He is holy, and the very heavens are 
not clean in his sight. Remember, the thought 
of foolishness is sin in his view, who chargeth 
even his angels with folly. I feel myself to be the 
chief of sinners.’’ In vain I argued, reminded 
him of his kindness to the poor; his disinterested- 
ness; that he read his bible, went to church when 
he could, but all to no effect; the sting was deep 
in his heart, and he had not yet learned to give 
thanks unto God, who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. Heretofore, we 
had had but one opinion, and I felt angry in my 
heart that anything should urge a prior claim in 
Henry’s heart to myself. I felt he was changed— 
true, he loved me, as he was wont to do, and my 
happiness was evidently as dear to him as ever; 
but I could not brook the thought, that anything 
should cause him uneasiness in my presence. By 
degrees, the gloom wore from Henry’s mind. He 
had accidentally, or, I should say, providentially, 
met with a man of God, who pointed him to Jesus, 
the Saviour of sinners. I never read the text, ‘‘ If 
any man be in Christ Jesus, he is a new crea- 
ture,’’ without thinking of my Henry. Rarely has 
it been my privilege to meet with a Christian so 
spiritually minded; he seemed to have these ob- 
jects—to glorify God, and seek the salvation of 
those around him. Possessed of ample fortune, 
he had never been designed for business or a pro- 
fession; although he had been educated by one of 
the most celebrated professors of the day, and was 
fully qualified for any situation in life. It.had been 
arranged for our wedding to take place as soon as 
Henry was of age, and that we should spend the 
first year of our married life in Europe. My heart 
rejoiced in the brilliant prospect. To go abroad, 
with money at command, the wife of one who 
could not fail to be respected, and having the 
means of obtaining an introduction to persons and 
circumstances in England, which few Americans 
can accomplish; my sight was dazzled with the 
glittering vision, and my heart wedded to a world 
so replete with happiness. Still I could not but 
wonder at the change in Henry, though he was as 
devoted to me as ever; indeed, I seemed to be 
more dear to him, and I dwell now with anguish 
upon the chilling coldness of my manner, when 
he urged me so sweetly, so fervently and so affec- 
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tionately, to flee from the wrath to come. He had 
been baptized in infancy, but as he grew in grace, 
he longed to participate in the memorials of a 
Saviour’s dying love. Never shall I forget the 
sweet earnestness of his manner, as he besought 
me to think of these things. ‘‘ Dear Agatha,’’ 
would he say, ‘‘ I look forward to making a pub- 
lic profession of religion—oh, why must I kneel 
alone at the altar of our God—why is my beloved 
not at my side? Have we not always thought and 
acted as if one spirit pervaded our hearts? Why, 
then, dearest, do we differ on a subject so im- 
portant? Oh, must it be that we, who appear 
made for each other, are to be separated through 
eternity?’’ Such appeals as these could not but 
make me sorrowful, and yet I would turn away, 
lest the starting tear should betray how much I 
felt. I always strove, too, to change the con- 
versation. Daily was Henry with me, and had I 
not been so occupied with preparations for the 
approaching ceremony, I do not think I could 
have withstood his kind efforts to induce me to 
‘*search out of the book of the Lord and see.”’ 
Already was my mind partially awakened, but I 
endeavoured to still the voice of conscience by a 
promised attention to these momentous 4ruths at 
a more convenient season. It was evident to all 
around, that a change had been wrought in Hen- 
ry’s sentiments; he hesitated not to confess that 
Redeemer, whom he was so soon to see ‘‘ face to 
face.’’ Oh! dear Margaret, did you know the 
desolation of my soul, and bitter anguish of my 
spirit, you would not wish to be in my place; yet 
I enjoy a peace, for I know ‘all shall work to- 
gether for my good.’’ But I must hasten to close 
my narrative. About this time, notice was given 
for a confirmation to be held at an Episcopal 
church, about fifteen miles from where we lived. 
Henry gladly embraced this opportunity to enlist 
himself under the banner of Christ. I accompanied 
him to church. After the morning service, con- 
firmation followed. As one by one the intended 
recipients left their seats, my eyes followed them. 
Already had the little band knelt at the altar, and 
yet Henry moved not. I looked at him; the tear 
stood in his eye, as he raised his head, and our 
eyes met. Never can I forget the imploring look 
which he gave me. It seemed to say, ‘‘ Cherished 
one, oh slight not the love which poured out the 
life of the precious Lamb of God, to take away 
thy sin.’’ He slowly rose, and, overwhelmed by 
my feelings, I buried my face in my handkerchief, 
and sobbed aloud. Through the service, Henry’s 
voice was audibly heard; he answered in a tone of 
firm determination to pay the vows he thus as- 
sumed, and as one who had well weighed the cost, 
and counted any sacrifice too small. The com- 
munion was afterwards administered, and again 
did Henry kneel without me, at the sacred altar— 
again I felt that dreariness of spirit, as he left me 
alone in the pew; I felt as though we were stand- 
ing in the presence of God—Henry called to the 
blessedness of heaven, while I was eternally 
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banished thence. Then, for the first time, I felt j heavy clap of thunder, so terrified our horse, that 


the exceeding sinfulness of sin, not of sin in gene- 
ral, but my own sin. I knew, for my eyes were 
opened to know good and evil, that I was a sinner. 
I knelt down in the pew, and joined with all my 
heart, in the confession of sin; but alas! I was not 
willing to give up the world; I could not follow 
Henry as he followed Christ. Henry was my 
idol, the world was my delight, how could I for- 
sake its pleasures. But I have lived to bless God, 
he has made me feel, how vain it is to trust in man 
for happiness, which God alone can bestow. I 
was not surprised to hear Henry announce his 
intention of studying for the sacred ministry; he 
had long had his thoughts directed towards it; 
his plan was to study immediately after our mar- 
riage, and relinquish our tour. I dared not oppose 
him farther, than by discouraging his intention. 
Time wore away, and two days only intervened 
between our expected marriage. It was Henry’s 
birth-day; that memorable day, he received con- 
gratulatory letters from his relations, and all around 
gave witness the wedding day was an object of 
interest. The clergyman who was to officiate, had 
already arrived,’ to spend a few days with the 
family. In the afternoon, Henry came to know 
if I would ride, and seeing me hesitate, said, ‘‘ My 
love, you want a little fresh air; come, we will go 
your favourite road, by the cottage. You look 
pale, and indeed I long once more, before I have 
n right to claim your dear company, to take you 
away from the busy world, and feel you are all 
the world to me.’’ ‘I cannot, dear Henry,’’ I 
repliéd, ‘‘refuse so sweet an invitation.’’ ‘‘ Do 
not forget your shaw., Agatha,”’ said Henry, as I 
ran up stairs, ‘‘ it may rain.’’ I was soon equipped, 
and we drove off. Would I might stop here, but 
oh! the agony which followed those hours of unin- 
terrupted pleasure; but you shall hear, dear friend, 
and judge whether I have not cause to know ‘‘the 
bitterness of my heart.’’ Our road lay through a 
country of peculiar beauty. Mountains, towering 
to the clouds, rose before us, while in the distance 
the mighty ocean roared and dashed its waves, in 
quick succession on the shore. By the road side, 
a river wound its peaceful course, sometimes 
gathering strength from a gentle fall, which mur- 
mured in harmony, while its bank was decked 
with the graceful beauty of the weeping willow 
and the tulip tree. The little birds sang, and 
hopped from spray to spray, as if they understood 
and valued the beauty of their leafy home. Our 
hearts were not less joyful. Henry pointed out 
these beauties, and with a glowing face said, ‘‘ My 
Father made them all.’’ Sweetly we took coun- 
sel together, and my heart was almost willing to 
yield to the influence of the gospel. I do not think 
I was ever so supremely happy, as in that short 
hour. The sun, which had shone with undi- 
minished lustre, suddenly sunk beneath a dark 
cloud, and Henry, fearing rain, proposed return- 
ing, when the whole sky became black with 
clouds, and a flash of lightning, followed by a 
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he set off at full speea. Lightning followed in 
quick succession, till the frightened animal, un- 
checked by the rein, ran down a steep place, 
and upset the carriage. Henry, finding the im- 
minent danger we were in, threw his arms around 
me; while thus unprotected himself, he fell to the 
ground. I was stunned, but not hurt; and feeling 
those protecting arms relax their hold, instantly 
raised myself, while Henry lay at my feet I 
thought a corpse. Unheeding the violence of the 
storm, I sat down by his side, and gently raising 
his head, strove to restore animation; vainly I 
watched by him, insensible to all beside. At 
length, the family, having been alarmed by the 
horse returning alone, came in quest of us. Henry 
was conveyed home, while I followed nearly in- 
sensible with grief. The usual means were used 
for restoring animation, while the nearest physi- 
cian was summoned to his bedside. At length he 
gave signs of returning life, but the wildness of his 
eye betokened the vacancy of his mind. He had 
received a hurt on his brain, which was pronounced 
by the physicians fatal. Judge what my feelings 
were, as I watched by his bed of suffering. Day 
and night I sat beside him; even in his worst 
paroxysms, my voice seemed to soothe him. My 
name was ever on his lips. At times he begged 
me to remember my Creator, to lay hold on eter- 
nal life, and then, as though he heard me refuse, 
My heart would almost 
break, as he remembered me even in the ravings 
of delirium. In vain my friends strove to induce 
me to take some rest. I could not leave him. I 
could not bear any one should offer his cup of 
medicine but myself. For three days, his fever 
was unabated; at length he fell into a sweet sleep. 
I scarcely dared breathe, lest I should disturb his 
slumber. The room was darkened, but the setting 
sun cast a rich glow through the window curtain. 
Henry opened his eyes, and turning towards me 
with a sweet smile, said, ‘‘Agatha, why are you 
here, and what has happened?’’ ‘‘ You must not 
talk, my Henry, now,’’ I replied; ‘‘I am your 
nurse, and must be obeyed.’’ ‘‘ Then, dearest, I 
am satisfied, and will be an obedient patient.’’ He 
closed his eyes, and I thought he was asleep, and 
resting my head against the chair, fell into a doze. 
When I opened my eves, Henry’s gaze was fixed 
upon me. Thinking he wanted a drink, I put the 
cup to his lips; he remarked I looked pale, and 
again asked what had happened. His mother ap- 
proached the bed, and again telling him the neces- 
sity for being quiet, sat down beside him. How 
our hearts beat with hope, as we witnessed this 
happy change: we waited anxiously for the visit 
of the physicians. They were surprised to find 
reason had returned, and for the first time gave us 
some encouragement. We hoped and flattered 
ourselves, as we saw him daily improving, that he 
would recover; we felt that he was spared to us. 
I cannot tell you the joy I experienced, as I in- 
dulged this apparently reasonable hope. Henry 
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himself never encouraged this opinion, but always 
seemed to feel he should not rise from that bed of 
sickness. He spoke of death, as a traveller would 
of his last stage to a loved home. Yet, at times, 
he keenly felt the thought of separation from those 
who were so dear to him. His trust was firmly 
placed upon his Saviour, and he used to say to 
me, ‘‘Although to him to live was Christ, to die 
was gain.’’ ‘‘ Yes! Agatha, I have devoted my- 
self unreservedly to his service; and though I did 
not think to be cut off just as I am about com- 
mencing my work, I rejoice, since he has called 
me, to hear his voice, and follow him through the 
dark valley of the shadow of death.’’ It was my 
constant occupation to read to him, and in so 
doing my own soul derived incalculable benefit. I 
must pass over the time spent in the sick room, 
while he was gradually approaching to health. He 
was able to sit up, and we were rejoicing in the 
certain prospect of his recovery, and everything 
once more looked bright and beautiful, in my view; 
but ah! had I then put my trust in the Saviour, 
and not have clung so to earthly things, he might 
have been spared to me; but God mercifully took 
from me the delight of my eyes, that I might turn 
unto Him. But I anticipate. A relapse and re- 
turn of the disease dispelled all our bright visions. 
I watched beside his bed, in agony, till I knew 
there was no hope. I slept not day nor night; I 
could not give up my Henry; I refused to submit 
to the stroke—oh! what is man, that he should 
contend against God. Henry was not able to say 
much, the few last days of his life. After a night 
of suffering, he appeared so much easier, as again 
to awaken in our bosoms a faint hope of his re- 
covery; but, like the light which accompanies the 
hardest shower, so this was but the light of death. 
He summoned all his friends to his bedside, and 
bade them a last farewell. Overwhelmed with 
anguish, I stood at his side, unable to bear the 
thought of parting; he motioned me to bend over 
him; gently he raised his feeble arms, and clasping 
them around my neck, imprinted a farewell kiss 
upon my lips. In vain I strove to conceal my 
emotion, exclaiming, ‘‘ Henry, my beloved Hen- 
ry, you must not leave me, you must not die;’’ 
and so rebellious was my heart, I wished that 
death would end my sorrow, for I could not live 
without him; tears sprang to his eyes, and his 
frame was convulsed with the agitation of his 
feelings, though it was only for a moment; the 
next, his hands were clasped in prayer, and his 
eyes were raised to heaven. I heard not all he 
said; but a few words fell on my ear; andI knew 
he prayed Yor me and for himself, that he might 
be willing to leave me. The effort was too great 
for him; his hands sunk motionless at his side, and 
his eyelids closed over his eyes. I thought him 
gone, and wildly shrieked for help. The family, 
who had retired to the side of the room, approached 
his bed; he had fainted, but was soon restored. 
Summoning all his strength, for a last effort, he 
urged them affectionately to behold the Lamb of 
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God, taking away the sin of the world. His tes- 
tament lay beside him; he took the blessed book 
in his hand, and gave it to me. I could only dis- 
tinguish the words, ‘‘ for my sake—comfort—hope 
of heaven—salvation through Jesus—-meet me, 
never to be parted--no more death;’’—and then 
clasping his hands, he said, ‘‘ I fear no evil—my 
trust is entirely in the merits of a Saviour, who 
alone is precious in adying hour. Farewell, dear 
friends, meet me at God's right hand; Jesus is 
the way.’’ He spoke these words with great dif- 
ficulty. I supported his dying head upon my bo- 
som, and he fell asleep in Jesus, without a struggle 
ora groan. ‘Thus ended with me, every prospect 
of happiness; a blight had come over me, which 
I felt could never be removed. I could not shed 
a tear, and would have given worlds for that relief. 
I scarcely left the room where he lay, still beau- 
tiful in death. I saw him in his coffin, and kissed 
his pale, sweet face. I followed him to his grave, 
but yet I wept not. My whole frame was cold as 
merble, and naught could interest me. I sat, mo- 
tionless as a statue. I refused to eat, and slumber 
visited not my eyelids. It was not possible such 
a weight of anguish could fail to crush the body 
beneath its pressure. A burning fever followed 
this icy coldness, and I was laid upon a bed of 
suffering. The fever raged, till reason lost her 
seat; and for three weeks, as I was afterwards 
told, I lay alternately in the ravings of delirium, 
calling upon Henry, and a stupor of despair, from 
which nothing could arouse me. My dear parents 
feared my life would be the sacrifice of my grief; 
but God mercifully ordered it otherwise, and I 
was spared to find in Him ‘‘a hiding place from 
the wind, and a refuge from the storm.’’ The 
agony of returning recollection at length brought 
tears tomy eyes. In Henry’s testament, I found 
all that could give me a ray of peace; though I 
read only for his sake, I was led to love and value 
it, for the blessed words and hopes of eternal life. 
Years have passed since then, and I have long 
felt I would not have it otherwise; but my body 
has gradually yielded to the weight of sorrow, 
which has crushed me to the earth. My friends 
hoped I might find, in change of scene, some relief 
from the anguish which was drinking up my spirit. 
I felt, to remain where everything breathed of 
him, was a living death, and was willing to seek 
the change they desired. While I have striven to 
bend beneath the rod, yet I have never known the 
blessing of a light heart, since my affections were 
buried in the grave. I have realized a peace 
which passeth understandiag, and have been en- 
abled calmly, nay, even cheerfully, to walk in 
the station appointed me; because I was ever 
‘looking to that better country, the rest which 
remaineth for the people of God.’’ I have too 
often, dear Margaret, heard you express discon- 
tent with your own situation; and wish your lot 
was as bright as many, who appeared to you to 
walk always in sunshine. Learn, my friend, from 
my history, the folly of this practice. Be content 
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with whatever situation the providence of God shall 
appoint you; remembering ‘‘ the heart knoweth 
its own bitterness, but a stranger intermeddleth 
not with its joy.’’ ‘To impress this upon you, has 
been my object, else the history of my feelings 
should have been buried in my grave; but if I 
have succeeded, I cannot regret awakening those 





THE WAR-HORSE.—LOVE’S MUTATIONS. 


painful and tender recollections, which throng in 
my heart. Hear, then, my voice, and [ trust I 
may speak to your edification and comfort. Adieu, 
Margaret. May your course in this world be so 
ordered, that you may have an ‘inheritance un- 
defiled, and that fadeth not away.”’ 
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THE WAR-HORSE. 


JOB, XXXIX. 


BY WILLIAM FISHER. 


Beno top the proud war horse! he hears with delight, 

The sound of the squadrons that tokens the fight; 

With his neck clothed in thunder, his head reared on 
high, 

As wide o’er the field gleams the flash of his eye. 


Impatient he snorts, as the banners he sees: 

His mane o’er his shoulders streams wild in the breeze: 
He views the stern combat regardless of fear, 

The shouting of hosts or the gleam of the spear. 


The quiver may rattle, he heeds not the sound ; 
He paweth the valley, he spurneth the ground ; 
The trumpet’s loud clangor he hears from afar, 
He snuffeth the battle and rusheth to war. 


The strength of the rider can scarcely restrain 
His fierceness and rage by the curb and the rein: 
His eye with the fire of the warrior is lit, 

And proudly he flings the white foam from his bit. 


His rein is now slackened, he springs with delight; 
Like the sweep of the whirlwind he speeds to the fight: 





He leaps o’er the fallen, o’erturned in his wrath ; 
He heeds not the spears that are set in his path. 


The lances are shivered, and broken the bow, 

As madly he bursts on the ranks of the foe: 

With the speed of the tempest he scours o’er the plain, 
And his hoofs are dyed red with the blood of the slain. 


His nostrils are spread, there’s a cloud from his breath, 
As he bears his fierce rider through carnage and death: 
The sword may wave round him, he feels no alarms, 
But sweeps o’er the field like the spirit of storms. 


The foemen, affrighted, before him have fled, 

But still he pursues them o’er heaps of the dead ; 
They try their swift flight, but in terror they hear 
The sound of his hoofs bringing death on the rear. 


With the force of the torrent he thunders along, 

And the shriek of despair rises wild from the throng: 

Still onward he foams through the midst of the crowd, 

As the thunder. bolt bursts in its wrath from the cloud. 
Bucyrus, 1842. 
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LOVE’S MUTATIONS. 


I po not love thee now as once I did, 
@# Although thy love, they say, is still unchanged; 
Yet are there hours when tears will come unbid, 
To think how time has rendered us estranged, 
Who once deemed fondly nothing could remove 
Our sweet and passionate dream of early love. 


Still there are moments when I think of thee 
As once I thought of thee in days long gone, 
And in such mood of pensive reverie 
My heart still clings to thee, and thee alone— 
Worships thine image as it did of old, 
With all that wealth of love I never told. 


And then thy voice rings sweetly in mine ear, 
And all thy words to me again are spoken 
As if thy form was still beside me here— 


OPI 


As if love’s golden chain were still unbroken— 
As if I still was gazing on thy smile, 
And thou with thy fond looks stood rapt the while. 


I do not say if thou should’st e’er return, 

That I could love thee as in days gone by, 
And yet within the spirit’s inmost urn, 

The embers of that love still smouldering lie, 
But all two slight the warmth that they retain, 
For even thy presence to restore again. 


I do not ask thee now to think of me, 

Save as a friend whose best heart wishes are 
That sunny days may ever shine on thee, 

And that some maiden in thine home afar, 
When from thy heart thy first love is removed, 
May love thee tenderly as once I loved. 
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BACHELOR BOB’S DISCOVERIES. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


“ Sap were the lays of merry days, 
And sweet the songs of sadness.”’ 


**Come!’’ said bachelor Bob, as he hitched his 
chair closer to the table, ‘‘ quite alone, half past 
twelve, and two tumblers of toddy for heart-open- 
ers, what say you to a little friendly inquisition 
into your mortal felicity? You were the gayest 
man of my acquaintance ten years ago; you are 
the gravest now! Yet you swear by your Lares 
and Penates, that, (up to the lips as you are in 
care and trouble,) you never were so happy as in 
these latter days. Do you swear this to me from 
a ‘way you have,’ of hanging out trap for the 
world, or are you under a little innocent delu- 
sion?’’ 

Bob’s hobby is the theory of happiness. Riches 
and poverty, matrimony and celibacy, youth and 
age, are subjects of contemplation to Bob, solely 
with reference to their comparative capacity for 
bliss. He speculates and talks about little else, 
indeed, and his intercourse with his friends seems 
to have no other end or aim than to collect evi- 
dence as to their happiness and its causes. On 
this occasion he was addressing a friend of mine, 
Smith, who had been a gay man in his youth, (a 
merry man, truth to say, for he was in a perpe- 
tual breeze of high spirits,) but who had married, 
and fallen behindhand in his worldly affairs, apd 
so grown care-worn and jhoughtful. Smith was 
rather a poet, in a quiet way, though he only used 
poetry as a sort of longer plummet when his heart 
got off soundings. I am indebted to Bob for the 
specimens of his verse-making which I am about 
to give, as well as for the conversation which 
brought them to light. 

‘*Why,”’ said Smith, ‘‘ you have stated a 
dilemma with two such inevitable horns that argu- 
ment would scarcely help me out of it. Let me 
see, what proof can I give you that I am a hap- 
pier man than I used to be, spite of my chapfallen 
visage?’’ 

Smith mused a moment, and reaching over to 
a desk near his elbow, drew from its private 
drawer a book with locked covers. It was a well- 
filled manuscript volume, and seemed a collection 
of prose and verse intermixed. The last page was 
still covered with blotting paper, and seemed re- 
cently written. 
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‘*T am no poet,’’ said Smith, colouring slightly, 
‘* but it has been a habit of mine, ever since my 
callow days, to record in verse all feelings that 
were too warm for prose; sometimes in the fash- 
ion of a soliloquy, (seripta verba,) sometimes in 
verses to the dame or damsel to whom I was in- 
debted for my ignition. Let me see, Bob! we met 
in Florence, I think?”’ 

‘* For the first time abroad, yes!’’ 

‘* Well, perhaps that was my gayest time; cer- 
tainly I do not remember to have been anywhere 
more gay or reckless. Florence, 1832, um—here 
are some lines written that summer: do youremem- 
ber the beautiful Irish widow you saw at one of 
the casino balls? addressed to her, flirt that she 
was! But she began all her flirtations with talk- 
ing of her sorrows, and, if she tried you on, at 
all’’— 

‘* She didn’t!”’ interrupted Bob. 

** Well, if she had, you would have been hum- 
bugged with her tender melancholy, as I was. 
Here are the verses, and if ever I ‘ turned out my 
lining to the moon,’ they are true to my inner 
soul in those days of frolic. Read these, and then 
turn to the last page and you will find as true a 
daguerreotype of the inner light of my moping 
days, written only yesterday.”’ 

’Tis late—San Marc is beating three 
As I look forth upon the night; 
The stars are shining tranquilly, 
And heaven is full of silver light; 
The air blows freshly on my brow— 
Yet why should I be waking now! 


I’ve listen’d, lady, to thy tone, 
Till in my ear it will not die; 
I’ve felt for sorrows not my own, 
Till now I cannot put them by; 
And those sad words and thoughts of thine 
Have breath’d their sadness into mine. 


’Tis long—though reckon’d not by years— 
Since, with affections chill’d and shock’d, 
I dried a boy's impassion’d tears, 
And from the world my feelings lock’d — 
The work of but one bitter day, 
In which were crowded years of pain; 
And then I was as gay, again, 
And thought that I should be, for aye! 
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92 BACHELOR BOB’S DISCOVERIES. 


The world lay open wide and bright, 
And 1 became its lightest minion, 

And flew the wordling’s giddy height 
With reckless and impetuous pinion— 
Life’s tide, with me, had turn’d from shore 

Ere yet my summers told a scure. 


And years have pass’d, and I have seem’d 
Happy to every eye but thine, 
And they whom most I lov’d have deem’d 
There was no lighter heart than mine; 
And, save when some wild passion tone 
Of music reach’d the sleeping nerve, 
Or avhen, in illness and alone, 
My spirit from its bent would swerve, 
My heart twas light, my thoughts were free, 
I was the thing I seem'd to be. 


I came to this bright land, and here, 

Where I had thought to nerve my wings 
To soar to a more lofty sphere, 

And train myself for sterner things— 
The land where I had thought to find 

No spell but beauty breath’d in stone— 
To learn idolatries of mind, 

And leave the heart to slumber on— 
Here find I one whose voice awakes 

The sad, dumb angel of my breast, 
And, as the long, long silence breaks 

Of a strong inward lip suppress’d, 
It seems to me as if a madness 

Had been upon my brain alway— 

As if "twere frenzy to be gay, 
And life were only sweet in sadness! 
Words from my lips to-night have come 
That have for years been seal’d and dumb. 


Tt was but yesterday we met, 
We part to-morrow. I would fain 
With thy departing voice forget 
Its low, deep tone, and seal again 
My feelings from the light of day 
To be to-morrow only gay! 
But days will pass, and nights will creep, 
And I shall hear that voice of sadness 
With dreams, as now, untouch’d by sleep, 
And spirits out of tune with gladness; 
And time must wear, and fame spur on, 
Before that victory is re-won! 


And so farewell! I would not be 
Forgotten by the only heart 
To which my own breathes calm and free, 
And let us not as strangers part! 
And we shall meet again, perhaps, 
More gaily than we’re parting now; 
For time has, in its briefest lapse, 
A something which clears up the brow, 
And makes the spirits calm and bright— 
And now to my sad dreams! Good night! 


‘* What a precious hypocrite you were for the 
merriest dog in Florence!’’ exclaimed Bob as he 
laid the book open on its back after reading these 
lines. ‘* You feel that way! credat Judzus! But 
there are some other poetical lies here—what do 
you mean by ‘we met but yesterday, and we 
part to-morrow,’ when I know you dangled after 
that widow a whole season at the Baths?’’ 

‘* Why,’’ said Smith with one of his old laughs, 
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‘there was a supplement to such an outpouring, 
of course. The reply to my verses, was an in- 
vitation to join their party the next morning in 
a pilgrimage to Vallambrosa, and once attached 
to that lady’s suite, va pour toujours! or as long 
as she chose to keep you. Turnto the next page. 
Before coming to the verses of my more sober 
days, you may like to read one more flourish like 
the last. Those were addressed to the same belle 
dame, and under a continuance of the same hallu- 
cination.”’ 
Bob gravely read:— 


My heart’s a heavy one to-night, 
Dear Mary, thinking upon thee— 
I know not if my brain is right, 
But everything looks dark to me! 
I parted from thy side but now, 
[ listen’d to thy mournful tone, 
I gaz’d by starlight on thy brow, 
And we were there unseen—alone— 
Yet proud as I should be, and blest, 
I cannot set my heart at rest! 


Thou lov’st me. Thanks, oh God, for this! 
If I should never sleep again— 

If hope is all a mock of bliss— 
I shall not now have liv’d in vain! 

I care not that my eyes are aching 
With this dull fever in my lids— 

I care not that my heart is breaking 
For happiness that Fate forbids— 

The one sweet word that thou hast spoken, 
The one sweet look I met and bless’d, 

Would cheer me if my heart were broken— 
Would put my wildest thoughts to rest! 

I know that I have press’d thy fingers 
Upon my warm lips unforbid— 

I know that in thy memory lingers 
A thought of me, like treasure hid— 

Though to my breast I may not press thee, 
Though I may never call thee mine, 

I know—and, God, I therefore bless thee !— 
No other fills that heart of thine! 

And this shall light my shadow’d track! 

I take my words of sadness back! 


'« What had that flirting widow to do with the 
gentle name of Mary?’’ exclaimed Bob, after 
laughing very heartily at the point blank take-in 
confessed in these very solemn verses. ‘‘ Enough 
of love-melancholy, however, my dear Smith! 
Let’s have a look now at the poetical side of care 
and trouble. What do you call it?— 


THE INVOLUNTARY PRAYER OF HAPPINESS. 


I have enough, oh God! My heart, to-night, 
Runs over with the fulness of content; 
And as I look out on the fragrant stars, 
And from the beauty of the night take in 
My priceless portion— yet myself no more 
Than in the universe a grain of sand— 
I feel His glory who could make a world, 
Yet, in the lost depths of the wilderness 
Leave not a flower imperfect! 

Rich, tho’ poor! 
My low.roof’d cottage is, this hour, a Heaven! 
Music is in it—and the song she sings, 
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; 3 That sweet voic’d wife of mine, arrests the ear ? the others. But one thing I remark,’’ added 


Of my young child, awake upon her knee; 
And, with his calm eye on his master’s face 
My noble hound lies couchant; and all here— 
All in this little home, yet boundless Heaven— 


Bob, ‘‘ the devout feeling in these lines written 
when you are happiest; for it is commonly thought 
that tribulation and sadness give the first religious 
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> Are, in such love as { have power to give, } tinge to the imagination. Yours is but the hap- 
2 Blessed to overflowing! piness of christian resignation after all.’’ 

Thou, who look’st ‘*On the contrary,’’ said Smith, ‘ nothing 
$ ; Upon my brimming heart this tranquil eve, makes me so wicked as care and trouble. I al- 
; Knowest its fulness, as Thou dost the dew ways had from childhood, a disposition to fall 
$ > Sent to the hidden violet by Thee! . 


down on my knees and thank God for everything 
which made me happy, while sorrows of al! de- 
scriptions stir up my antagonism, and make me 


Q $ And, as that flower from its unseen abode ? 
Sends its sweet breath up duly to the sky, 
Changing its gift to incense—so, oh God! 


May the sweet drops that to my humble cup ; feel rather liké a devil than a Christian.”’ 
; Find their far way from Heaven, send back, in prayer, ‘*In that case,’’ said Bob, taking up his hat, 





Fragrance at thy throne welcome! ’ ** Good night, and God prosper you! And as to 
your happiness?”’ 

‘* Well, what is the secret of my happiness, 
think you?’’ 

‘* Matrimony,”’ replied Bob. 


; Bob paused a moment after reading these lines. 
§ ‘* They seem in earnest,”’ he said, ‘‘ and I will 
sooner believe you were happy when you wrote 
these, than that you were sad when you wrote 
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A WINTER NIGHT. 


BY MRS E. CLEMENTINE KINNEY. 


; How calm, how solemn, how sublime the scene! Yet doth it charm the eye—its gaze still hold; 

§ The moon in full-orbed glory sails above, Just as the face of one we loved, when cold 

? And stars in myriads round her pathway move; And pale, and lovely e’en in death, ’tis seen, 

; Each looking down with watchful eye serene Will fix the mourner’s eye, tho’ trembling fears 

> On earth, which, in a snowy shroud arrayed, Fill all his heart, and thickly fall his tears. 

; And still, as if in death’s embrace ’twere laid, O, I could watch till morn should change the sight, 

3 Saddens the spirit with its corpse-like mien: This cold, this beautiful, this mournful Winter night! 
Seer 








TO MY MOTHER. 


BY P. KENYON KILBOURN. 


Dear Mother! I bethink me how, with mingled smiles } The grave hath hidden from mine eyes the beautiful of 














3 and tears, earth, 
> Thou guardedst well my infancy, and watch’d my growing And years have marr’d the maiden’s bloom, and hush’d 
; ) years, the voice of mirth; 
¢ And how thy voice of gentle love first led me up in prayer And hearts I deem’d as angels true, are now estranged and 
To the pure fount of bliss, and bade me quench my long- cold,— 
ings there. Alas! that with the lapse of years the spirit should grow 
old! 
And when exultingly I sought the phantom of renown, 3 
And saw, on all my vaunted schemes, the fickle goddess I mingle with the multitude— my way is with the crowd— 
frown, And gifted ones are gathered near—the powerful and the 
Oh, weary with the world’s vain strife, its coldness and its proud ; 
care, , Yet, pour’d like incense on thy shrine, my thoughts shall 
I turned me to my boyhood’s home, and found a welcome ever be, 
there! Though manhood’s sterner lot is mine, and I am far from 
3 thee. 
> Though o’er the wreck of cherish’d hopes my heart too oft 
2 hath grieved, A spell is on me !—I am not as in the years gone by, 
And some I trusted have betrayed, and others have de- A purer and a holier light is beaming from the sky ; 
; ceived; Yet, though a sweet enchantment now hath joined me to 
; Yet, Mother! thou hast still been true—thy love hath kept another, 
; its flame Oh! never will my heart forget I am a son and brother! 
> Unchanging and unchangeable, in weal and wo the eame. 
¢ ? 
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AN ANECDOTE OF THE 


BY MRs. C. 


On the evening of Easter Monday, in the year 
1711, there was a full reception at Versailles. 
The king, who had passed part of the winter at 
Marly, where he was accustomed to lead a sort of 
private life, had signified his pleasure to see the 
whole of his court on that evening; and it may be 
supposed that the courtiers would not fail in their 
attendance. Accordingly, an immense crowd as- 
sembled in the apartments, awaiting his majesty’s 
arrival. ‘The assembly was chiefly composed of 
veteran courtiers, once companions of the plea- 
sures of Vardes and Lauzun, and now become, 
some devout, and all grave. Ladies were there 
whose charms had long since departed, and it 
seemed the reign of etiquette and ennui. 

However, amidst these wrinkled faces, fit at- 
tendants for an aged monarch and a favourite of 
seventy, might be distinguished in a corner of a 
saloon, like a sunbeam breaking through a cloudy 
sky, a group of young and lovely women, with 
features animated by gaiety and good humour. 

The one who attracted by her beauty the great- 
est share of attention, was the young Duchess of 
Saint Cerest, a widow of twenty years old; a 
beautiful brunette, with a queenly air, but now 
exhibiting as she laughed the prettiest teeth in 
the world. An earnest conversation engaged her 
and her young companions, who, like herself, 
were most of them attached to the household of 
the Duchess of Burgundy. What could they be 
talking about? 

At a motion of the ycung Duchess, another 
face was discovered at her side, whose beautiful 
blue eyes and fine curling hair, joined with a 
family likeness, and the looks of affection they 
interchanged, might have persuaded a stranger 
that he saw a younger sister of the Duchess. But 
it was no such thing, the reality was soon made 
manifest by the arrival of a page, who came run- 
ning out of*breath, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Come quick 
Mons. le Marquis de Boufflers,—what are you 
about? .The king is coming, and your father the 
Maréchal is seeking you every where to present 
you to him.”’ 

The group opened to allow the passage of a 
young man of fifteen, dressed with the greatest 
elegance, and who tried his best to hide beneath 
a military air the childish and almost feminine 
grace which nature had bestowed on him: before 
he followed the page he bowed gallantly to the 
ladies, and seizing the hand of the Duchess de 
Saint Cerest, he imprinted a noisy kiss on it, with 
these words:—‘‘ Well! my fair cousin, you have 
amused yourself finely this evening at my expense, 
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but on my word I mean soon to prove that I am 
a man now.” 

This speech caused some laughter, and a tall, 
handsome, and rather haughty man of thirty-five, 
who stood near the young ladies, exclaimed, loud 
enough to be heard across the saloon, 

‘*A pretty urchin, indeed! to assume the airs 
of a gallant. He should be sent back to his tutor 
to get a whipping.” 

The young Boufflers was just passing through 
the door leading into the gallery. But on hearing 
this cruel speech which had again called forth the 
laughter of the courtiers, he stopped short, turn- 
ed, and deliberately placing his plumed hat on 
his head, looked defiance at the laughers; his hand 
was on the hilt of his harmless court sword when 
the voice of the usher announced the entrance of 
the king. A sudden silence pervaded the com- 


$ pany, not excepting the party of young ladies, 


and in a few moments they were all ranged in 
lines along the sides of the room;—a!l except the 
young Boufflers, who, his passion preventing him 
from observing what had taken place, remained 
alone in the midst of the empty space, still in his 
threatening attitude, with his hat on, insensible to 
the signs made him to take it off. 

The king observed him and frowned; a storm 
was evidently near. His majesty went immedi- 
ately towards the youth, and said in a severe tone, 

‘* What does this mean? Who are you? What 
are you doing here? Take off your hat, sir—take 
off your hat.”’ 


; The boy, who for the first time stood in the 
$ presence of that monarch who inspired awe, even 
$ to his own relations, could not at first conquer his 


alarm. He blushed up to the eyes, hastily obeyed 
the royal command, and stammered out some in- 
articulate words, as he looked round in search of 
support. But nobody seemed disposed to brave 
the royal displeasure by acknowledging the of- 
fender as an acquaintance, and could they have 
expressed their thoughts they would unanimously 
have declared that the young man had ruined his 
fortunes for ever; at least during the king’s life. 

At this moment the Maréchal de Boufflers, who 
had been waiting for his son, hearing what was 
going on, elbowed his way through the crowd, 
and approached the king. 

‘* Oh, sire!’’ said he, ‘‘ I beg you to pardon my 
son. He is still at college with the reverend 
fathers, the Jesuits, and could not learn the man- 
ners of the court. Iam shocked!! Trusting to your 
kindness, I hoped to have presented him to you 


} to-day. Pardon, sire, I pray you to pardon him.’’ 
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‘* Ah! it is your son, is it?”’ said the king, soft- 
ening downa little. ‘‘ Well, Mons. le Maréchal, I 
shall desire father le Telliu to reprove in my 
name these reverend gentlemen for not teaching 
their scholars manners.’’ 

Then examining young Boufilers, he added, 

‘*Do you know, Mons. le Maréchal, that your 
son has something in his countenance that re- 
minds me of Lauzun? I think I see him now, as 
when he was first presented to me, some fifty 
years aga.”’ 

‘* Ah, sire,’’ exclaimed the young man with 
vivacity, ‘‘I shall at least resemble M. de Lauzun 
in his devotion to your majesty.”’ 

The king, who had got over his anger, was 
pleased with the reply. 

‘* Already a flatterer,’’ said he, patting him on 
the cheek; ‘‘ come, I perceive that the reverend 
fathers have not neglected his education as much 
as I thought. My child,’’ continued he, with kind- 
ness, ‘‘ you need not look out of your own family 
for bright examples, and I am sure you will follow 
them. I hope that your father and myself may 
live to see you commence your glorious career. 
It is plainly seen by your handsome face that the 
blood of the Grammont flows in your veins.”’ 

Many eyes turned to the pretty Duchess of 
Saint Cerest, who was also a Grammont, and 
called up blushes that made her look prettier still. 

‘** But,’’ said the king, ‘‘ you must also be faith- 
ful and brave. Can you engage to be both?’’ 

’’ said the youth, with firmness, ‘‘ my 
name is Boufilers.’’ 

This reply made an impression on all present. 
The old Maréchal cast down his eyes, but it was 
easy to see that he was proud of his son. A big 
tear stole down his rugged cheek; the king re- 
mained a short time silent, and appeared to reflect. 
On a sudden he raised his voice— 

‘* Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘ three years ago the 
Maréchal de Boufflers defended Lille, during 
four months, against Prince Eugene; two years 
ago he saved the army at Malplaquet. For these 
services I have created him duke and peer of 
France, and governor-general of the province of 
Flanders. It is now time for him to repose, for 
arms are no longer suitable to his age or name. I 
know that there are many among you worthy to 
replace him. But I believe that some names are 
particularly fortunate, and I own I have faith in 
that of Boufflers; for which reason I appoint as 
successor to his father, the Marquis of Boufflers, 
to be governor-general of Flanders and particular 
governor of Lille.’’ 

These words struck the whole assembly with 
surprise. Such a favour was unexampled since the 
commencement of the reign, so faithfully had the 
king adhered to the engagement he had made, 
not to grant survivorships. The old Maréchal 
bowed in silence, unable to articulate his thanks 
for so signal a distinction. The king held out his 
hand, saying— 

‘* No thanks, Maréchal, I am serving myself. 


‘* Sire, 
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I knew when I made choice of this young man, 
that you would not resign your government till he 
was fit to take your place.”’ 

The king kissed the forehead of young Bouf- 
flers, and passed on, talking in a low voice to the 
old Maréchal, who, from the time of the famous 
camp of Compeigne in 1697, (where he had had 
the honour of ruining himself, to receive the visit 
of the royal family,) had never _ heat to enjoy 
such high favour. For his son, he was of course 
the object of the attentions of all the courtiers; 
the men looked on him with admiration, the 
smiles of the ladies were for him alone. He was 
no longer a child who was the next morning to be 
subject to the remonstrances of the Jesuits; but a 
young man of brilliant prospects, high in the royal 
favour, honoured by the touch of the royal lips. 

We must tell the whole truth: the little urchin, 
as he had disdainfully been called, could not re- 
ceive without some accession of pride, so distin- 
guishing a proof of royal favour, especially at the 
very moment when he had been unmercifully 
ridiculed, and the proud and disdainful expression 
of his fine eyes, as he drew himself up to a little 
more than his full height, showed his exultation 
very plainly. 

As soon as the king had left the apartment the 
young Boufllers cast a glance around, and hastily 
approaching a tall young nobleman, touched his 
elbow; he could not reach any higher. 

‘*I wish,’’ said he, ‘‘to say a word to the 
Duke de Coigny.”’ 

‘* At your service, Marquis de Boufflers,”’ re- 
plied the Duke, coolly. ‘* What can I do for 
you?’’ 

‘*Much,”’ replied the boy; ‘‘ be so kind as to 
retire with me into this bow-window; and now 
tell me, do you think that the governor-general of 
a province is the equal of a duke?”’ 

‘*Much his superior, certainly,’ 
Duke, in the same quiet manner. 

‘*That is enough. ‘Then there is nothing to 
prevent your doing me the favour of meeting me 
to-morrow, that we may run each other through 
the body.”’ 

** Oh!”’ said the Duke, still maintaining a most 
insulting composure, ‘‘I know too well what I 
owe you, Marquis. You are my superior in rank.’’ 

‘* And if I please to set that consideration aside?”’ 
said the boy, impatiently. 

‘* Pardon me; without some serious occasion of 
quarrel.’’ 

‘*T have more than one cause of quarrel with 
you.”’ 

‘*Indeed! you surprise me,’’ said the Duke, 
with apparent simplicity, greatly amused by the 
increasing irritation of his young adversary. 

** You just now spoke of me in an insulting 
manner.”’ 

** And what else?”’ 

‘* What else? You are in love with my cousin, 
M’selle de Saint Cerest.”’ 

**Ts that all?’’ 
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‘* All? I believe you are yet laughing at me. 
You had better take care.”’ 

‘* By no means, I assure you.”’ 

‘* Well, then, I will call for you at your hotel 
by daybreak.’’ 

‘*Oh, you must excuse me. I am not in the 
habit of rising at daybreak. If it is the same to 
you, we will defer the meeting till eleven o’clock, 
or perhaps it wo@ld be better after dinner.”’ 

This was death to young Boufflers, who knew 
that he must return next morning to the Jesuits’ 
college. His pride would not permit him to give 
that as a reason. He racked his brains to find a 
cause for hastening the time of the duel, and cer- 
tainly if it had occurred to him that a blow would 
have hurried on matters, he would have jumped on 
a chair to reach the cheek of the handsome Duke, 
who added to his confusion by saying, carelessly, — 
** You won't forget to bring your seconds.”’ 

‘* My seconds,’’ thought the boy. Here was 
another difficulty. Where was he to find seconds? 
His schoolmates? that would make him too ridi- 
culous. His father’s friends? they would be very 
likely to inform his father. At last he hit upon a 
bright idea, of which he felt prouder than of the 
best written exercise he had ever made in all his 
school life. 

** Sir,’’ said he with dignity, ‘‘ your seconds shall 
be mine also, and I will be at your hotel at ten 
o’clock precisely.’’ I will find some excuse, said 
he to himself, for not getting back to college to- 
morrow morning. 

Mons. de Coigny bowed with great ceremony, 
and with a smile almost imperceptible, replied, 

** Very well, Marquis, to-morrow then, at ten 
o’clock.”’ 

At that moment the gay young Duchess of 
Saint Cerest approached, and stopping near the 
gentlemen, said,—‘‘ The king has returned to his 
apartment; who will hand me to my carriage?”’ 

The two rivals rushed forward a «nce, but the 
Duke gained the victory; for poor tittle Boufflers 
was stopped by a large man who just crossed his 
way. It was his father. The old gentleman look- 
ed down, recognised hjs son, and taking him by 
the hand, said in a voice loud enough to add to 
the boy’s mortification, 

‘* Come, Henry, we must return to Paris, re- 
collect you must be up early to-morrow to get back 
to college.”’ 

At eleven o'clock the next morning, the Duch- 
ess de Saint Cerest, who had just risen, was in 
her dressing-room, when she was informed that 
her young cousin desired to see her. She ordered 
him to be admitted, and the youth entered in a 
staie of the greatest agitation. 

‘* What is the matter?’’ said the Duchess; ‘‘what 
has happened, Henry?’’ 

‘*Send your women away,’’ 
able to articulate. ‘‘I must speak to you. 

The Duchess smiled, and made a sign to her 
women to leave the room. As soon as the door 
was closed, Boufflers exclaimed, 
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‘*Save me, dear cousin, save me.”’ 

‘‘Good heaven!”’ cried the Duchess, ‘‘ what 
danger can you be in! and what brings you here 
at this hour, without your tutor? I thought you 
were back at school long ago. Come, Henry, tell 
me all about it,’’ continued she, caressingly, draw- 
ing him to the sofa, and making him sit down by 
her. 

‘*School! this morning! don’t talk to me of 
school. Do you know, cousin, that the Duke de 
Coigny is the most disloyal of gentlemen?”’ 

‘** Indeed, what has he done?’’ 

‘* What has he done? Why, you must know, 
cousin, that we were to meet this morning to fight 
till one of us should fall. It was a matter agreed 
on between us. I was to go to his hotel at ten 
o'clock. Would you believe it, cousin, he has 
failed in his appointment.”’ 

‘*Ts it possible?’’ 

‘*It is shameful, is not it? ButI shall proclaim 
everywhere that the Duke de Coigny is a coward. 
I shall write a placard, and sign it with my name, 
and fix it on the gate of his hotel, that everybody 
may see it, and he will be forced to give me satis- 
faction.’’ 

‘He deserves such treatment, certainly,’’ said 
the Duchess, trying to preserve her gravity. ‘‘You 
are then very furious against him?’ 

**T will have his life.’’ 

‘Poor Duke! But, what offence has he given 
you?”’ 

‘* What offence? He presumes to be in love with 
you.”’ 

** Did he tell you so?”’ 

‘No, but I found it out, and I assure you it is 
true.”’ 

‘* Well, but Henry, I do not think that is any 
reason for killing him, nor for your flying here in 
this agitation, as if you had a whole army after 
you.”’ 

‘* Because you do not know that to go and fight 
this treacherous Duke, I was obliged to run away 
from my father’s hétel, while my tutor was yet 
asleep, and that at this moment they are seeking 
me every where.’’ 

‘Oh, indeed! this is becoming serious.”’ 

‘* As I left the hétel de Coigny, where I had 
been waiting an hour, till it might please the 
Duke to return, who do you think was the first 
person I met? My tutor!’’ 

** Did he see you?”’ 

‘* Faith, I don’t know. I took to my legs im- 
mediately, and as they serve me better than his, I 
think he will not catch me soon.”’ 

‘‘ What a scapegrace! But what will the reve- 
rend fathers say, when they find you do not re- 
turn?”’ 

‘Whatever they please. I am no longer a 
child. I am a man, and one of the first dignitaries 
of the kingdom besides. I shall be fifteen next 
month. My dear cousin, I depend upon you to 
keep me concealed. Do not let them find me.”’ 

‘*T would willingly do so, Henry, but do not 
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you think it would be imprudent? Only consider, 
you are almost fifteen; and governor of a province! 
It might endanger my reputation.”’ 

** Do you think so?’’ said the boy, innocently, 
and he became thoughtful. 

At this point of the conversation, the fair Duch- 
ess seeing the countenance of her young cousin 
darken, under the influence of the apprehensions 
she had inspired him with, could no longer keep 
her countenance, but gave way to a fit of laugh- 
ter. Boufflers, confused and astonished, did not 
quite know whether or not he ought to be offend- 
ed at his cousin’s gaiety. But as the lively young 
Duchess continued to yield to the laughter which 
she had hitherto suppressed with so much diffi- 
culty, he felt his pride and anger get the better of 
him, and suddenly rising from the sofa, he strode 
across the room, and took up his position in a re- 
cess of the window, that he might no longer see 
his pretty but impertinent cousin. But she was 
moved by his vexation, and, after speaking to him 
affectionately, without getting any answer, she 
wert softly up to him, and taking his hand, which 
he tried to draw away from her, said in a gentle 
tone,—‘‘ My dear Henry, are you angry with 
me?”’ 

He was too agitated to answer immediately; 
besides, he wanted to hide from his cousin the 
tears that stood in his eyes, but he could not re- 
sist the pressure of that gentle hand, and smiling 
throngh his tears he turned and said softly, ‘‘ Oh, 
no, I cannot be angry with you.”’ 

The window where the young man stood, look- 
ed out upon the garden; it was open, admitting 
the fragrance of the lilacs and the music of the 
birds who were rejoicing in a lovely April morn- 
ing. Whether there was a mysterious influence in 
the perfumed atmosphere, combining with the 


soothe the wounded feelings of the susceptible 
boy, or whether he had resolved to commence on 
the same day his career of love and gallantry, 
thinking that he only needed a love affair to 
make him an accomplished gentleman, young 
Boufflers threw himself on his knees before his 


regular declaration of love, when the door was 
suddenly thrown open, and a middle aged man in 
the dress of an Abbé, pale, his wig half combed, 
his countenance disturbed, rushed into the room, 
exclaiming, 

** Ah! I have found you at last. This time, 
Mons. le Marquis, you shall not escape me.”’ 

It was the tutor of the young Buotffiers, who 
had been all over Paris, seeking for his pupil. As 
soon as he perceived him, fearing, no doubt, that 
he would escape him again, he se‘zed him by the 
arm, and endeavoured to lead him out of the 
room. 

‘* Come, Mons. le Marquis,”’ said he, in a tone 
half command, haif entreaty, ‘‘the carriage is 
waiting to take you to college. Come quick, if 
you mean to be in time for *” 2 recitation of Greek, 
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cousin, and in the most ardent manner began a | 
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which begins you know precisely at one. Madame 
la Duchess, I beg you to join your entreaties to 
persuade the Marquis to return in time for the re- 
citation of Greek.’’ 

But, unluckily for the poor Abbé, the fair auxil- 
iary whose assistance he implored, had too much 
difficulty in restraining her risible faculties, (again 
excited by this new incident,) to venture to open 
her mouth. Considering the case, therefore, as 
desperate, the Marquis declining to contribute his 
own assistance towards leaving the room, the 
Abbé called in a tall footman, whom he had kept 
at the door as a precautionary measure. 

‘* Here,’’ said he, ‘‘ take hold of the Marquis 
with all proper respect, and carry him into the 
carriage.’’ 

** Oh, my dear Abbé,”’ cried the youth, ‘‘I en- 
treat you to allow me one hour more; after that 
I will go with you. I promise it. Come, you are 
always so kind. You cannot refuse me, I am 
sure.”’ 

But the Abbé unmercifully refused to be per- 
suaded, and Henry seeing all his visions of war 
and love fast vanishing, began to stamp and storm, 
but recollecting himself, he said, 

** Well! since you are inexorable, let me at 
least have time to write a note which my cousin 
will be so good as to send. Won't you, cousin? 
I will write to the Duke, and tell him I will meet 
him as soon as I can get out of college. Whata 
disgrace it is! I shall never forgive you, Monsieur 
l’Abbé, you are a bad man.”’ 

But the Abbé had just looked at the clock, and 
remarked with dread the lateness of the hour. He 
made a sign to the tall footman, and before the 
Duchess could interfere, the unfortunate Boufflers 
borne off in his arms, like an infant, found him- 
self placed in the carriage, his tutor by his side, 
and heard the order given: ‘‘ drive to the Jesuit 
College.’’ 

The horses went off at full speed. As they 
passed out of the gates, another carriage drove by 
rapidly, and entered them. The Abbé recognis- 
ing the new-comer, and hoping to divert the grief 
of his pupil said, ‘‘ Ah! there is the Duke de 
Coigny.’”’ 

Boufflers sprung up, and would no doubt have 
thrown himself out of the carriage, if his tutor had 
not held him fast. 

At last the carriage stopped. The young Bouf- 
flers was led into the college. As he passed 
through the dreaded door, on entering which he 
had to lay aside the privileges of his rank and for- 

tune, to forget his hopes and dreams, and become 
once more the equal of three hundred school boys, 
picked up in all ranks of life, his heart sunk 
within him. He heard the college clock strike 
half-past one, and a voice uttered these awful 
words: 

‘* Marquis de Boufflers, you are five hours too 
late, and the prior desires to see you.”’ 

These words drove from the boy’s memory not 
only his anger against his preceptor, but even the 
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thoughts of the Duke de Coigny, and his pretty 
cousin. He looked anxiously round to implore 
the aid of the Abbé, but he, either fearing a re- 
primand himself from the prior, for having been 
remiss in watching his charge, or unwilling to 
join in the false excuses his pupil might think fit 
to give, had prudently taken himself off, and the 
poor boy was left to weather the storm alone. 

After a few moments of terror, his courage rose. 
He thought that the events of the last night were 
like the sacred laurel which guarded from the 
lightning’s stroke the head that wore it; and he 
presented himself before the prior with some de- 
gree of calmness. The prior was writing at a 
table with some of the fathers, and did not appear 
to notice his presence. He stood some moments 
silent and disconcerted. At last, without raising 
his head, the prior said, 

** Mons. de Boufflers, I believe. Will you be 
so good, sir, as to inform me why you did not 
enter school this morning at the same hour as 
your companions?’’ 

Henry, who had expected an explosion of re- 
proaches, was much puzzled how to answer a 
question put so cooily and precisely. To any other 
person who hed questioned him, he would have an- 
swered proudly, that he had no account to give of 
his actions to anybody; or perhaps he would have 
said, that he had been engaged in a duel, or that 
he had passed the morning with a fair lady; or per- 
haps, that he was governor-general of Flanders, 
and consequently entitled to keep his own hours. 
3ut how could he make any of these answers to 
the members of a religious society, who consider- 
ed duelling and associating with pretty women as 
mortal sins, and who had besides the bad habit of 
inflicting penance on the governor-general? Per- 
plexed by these difficulties, the young man could 
only stammer a few incoherent words. 

‘**T do not hear you, sir,’’ said the prior, delibe- 
rately. ‘‘ Must I repeat my question?’’ 

Boufflers was by this time ashamed of his con- 
fusion, and he answered resolutely. 

** Father, I acknowledge that I am in fault, but 
as I cannot answer your question truly, I beg 
you to excuse me for remaining silent.’ 

This was the answer of a gentleman, not of a 
schoolboy, and Boufflers wondered at it himself. 
Still more was the prior surprised. He fixed his 
eyes on him with a singular expression, and rung 
a bell which stood on the table. A lay brother 
appeared. 

‘* Ts that all you can say?’’ asked the prior. 

Boufflers bowed assent. 

‘** You had better reconsider the matter. I give 
you five minutes more,’’ and he pointed to the 
clock, and resumed his writing. The fathers who 
surrounded the table had all the time remained 
perfectly silent, not appearing even conscious of 
what was passing. This unbroken silence, these 
bald-heads bent down and motionless as statues, 
inspired Henry with a strange sensation of fear. 
He stood with his eyes fixed on the clock, conjec- 
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turing what might happen at the end of the five 
minutes, when the silence was broken by the 
voice of the prior. 

‘** The five minutes have elapsed. Send up father 
Arsenius.’’ 

Father Arsenius was the person appointed to 
inflict corporal chastisement on the boys. At the 
dreaded name the youth trembled, and his cheeks, 
at first suffused with blushes, became pale as 
death. 

‘* Father,”’ said he, ‘‘it is not for me, I hope, 


that you have sent for Father Arsenius. I am no 
longer a child, you know; I am fifteen. Such a 
punishment is unsuitable to my age. Inflict any 


other on me, I will submit without a murmur; but 
for pity’s sake, father, spare me this! Oh, not 
this!’’ 

But at that moment a hard and stern-looking 
man appeared at the door with the instrument of 
punishment in his hand. Boufflers shuddered, 
and hid his face in his hands; but recalled to him- 
self by the imminence of danger, he renewed his 
supplications. 

‘‘ Pardon, pardon me, fathers;—since the prior 
insists on it, I will confess all; only send away that 
man.’’ 

‘* Tt is too late,’’ said the prior, sternly. 

‘« Too late! Oh, no reverend father, not if you 
please to listen to me—only a few moments—I 
entreat you. You do not know what took place 
yesterday. You do not know that I am governor- 
general of Flanders, particular governor of Lille. 
You see that I cannot be whipped. It would 
be a disgrace to the honours conferred on me. It 
would offend the king. I entreat your pardon, fa- 
thers; but I also ask for justice. You will grant it, 
will you not? Oh, heavens, no answer! Fathers, 
my good fathers, aid me to persuade the prior.”’ 

The poor boy paced the room in agony, implor- 
ing every one of the priests with looks and tones 
of distress, that would have moved the hardest 
heart. He entreated, wept, and threatened, alter- 
nately. At last, choked with tears and exhausted 
by the violence of his feelings, he fell almost 
senseless at the feet of his judges. Cold and stern 
as these men were, they were moved by his de- 
spair, and the executioner himself let fall the 
dreadful implement. But the inexorable prior re- 
called him to his duty by a look. He picked it 
up, and laid his hands on the victim, who feebly 
tried to escape his grasp. But it was in vain. The 
sound of’ the lash was heard, mingling with the 
faintly uttered exclamations, ‘‘ Governor-general 
of Flanders:' Governor of Lille!’’ Alas, poor child! 
No less acute were his feelings than those of the 
Roman who, condemned to the death of a slave, 
exclaimed, as we expired beneath the rods of the 
lictors, ‘‘ I ama Roman citizen.”’ 

When the punishment ended, a low knock was 
heard at the door. © 

‘* You may come\in,”’ said the prior. 

A lay brother entered, 2nd stepping softly up to 
the prior, said, ina le ~ voice, 
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‘*T’'wo persons in the parlour wish to see the 
Marquis de Boufflers.’’ 

** Who are they?”’ 

‘The Duke de Coigny and the Duchess de 
Saint Cerest.’’ 

Low as the words were uttered, the unfortunate 
boy caught the name. The sound of their laugh- 
ter seemed to ring in his ears like the death-knell 
of his love and pride. His young heart was 
broken—he fell fainting to the floor. 

Three days after this event, a carriage, with the 
arms of France, entered the hotel of the Maré- 
chal de Boufilers. A gentleman, bearing a mes- 
sage from the king, desired to see him. 

** Maréchal de Boufflers,’’ said he, ‘‘ the king 
has been informed of the illness of your son, and 
of the cause which occasioned it. He has directed 
a severe remonstrance to be addressed to the 
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reverend fathers, and has commissioned me to in- 
quire into the health of your son, and express to 
you the interest he takes in him.”’ 

Tears prevented the reply of the unfortunate 
father. He led the way in silence to another 
apartment, where a young nobleman and a lady 
were lamenting over a bed of death. The gen- 
tleman was the Duke de Coigny; the lady, the 
once gay Duchess de Saint Cerest; the dead— 
need we name him? 

‘*Sir,’’ said the wretched father, in a broken 
voice, ‘‘ offer my thanks to his majesty, and tell 
him that he can now dispose of the dignities of 
governor-general of Flanders, and governor of 
Lille. He who was to have possessed them after 
me is gone, and I shall soon follow.’’ 

Before the summer was over, he was buried at 
the side of his son. 
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OLD TICONDEROGA, 


BY JENETTA H. WILLIAMS. 


Wnarart tho’ thy ruined walls old Ti, are desolate and bare, 

And tall trees o’er thy ramparts woo the balmy summer 
air, 

And cottages around thee smile, and fields of golden grain, 

And peaceful barges skim thy tide, thou blue and bright 
Champlain; 


It was not always thus I ween, bright lake and fortress 
grim, 

No legendary tale is yours, nor old tradition dim; 

For you can marshal forth, in proud historical array, 

The brave, the gallant, and the true, of years long passed 
away. 


Oh tell us of the time old Ti, when in the daybeam’s 
glance, 

Streamed first o’er thy strong barriers, the snow-white flag 
of France; 

When fleets of war were on that lake, so peaceful now and 
still, 

And banded armies lay around each green and wooded 
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Thou bringest from the past in dim and shadowy array, 

The time when those dark walls of thine, now hastening 
to decay, 

Re-echved at the evening hour with soldier’s seng and 
mirth, 

And cheerful fires blazed brightly on thy now deserted 
hearth. 


No lady’s bower was that, I ween, no place for peace it 
seemed ; 

On musket, bayonet and sword, the ruddy firelight gleamed, 

And quivered over scarlet coat and epaulet and star, 

And mingled with the cannon’s flash amid the din of 
war. 


A well contested spot thou wert, ‘no virgin fortress thou, 
When Freedom had her flag unfurled on plain and moun- 
tain brow; 
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And freemen to herstandard pressed, atrue and patriot band, 
Resolved to stand or fall with her, in their loved native land. 


Oh tell us of the time, bright lake, when on thy waters blue, 

The lion dag of Britain quailed beneath our eagle true; 

No peaceful homesteads then were mirrored in thy silvery 
tide, 

But frowning bulwarks glassed themselves, and streamers 
floating wide. 


Oh tell us of that day old Ti, when chou wert lost and won, 

When from the hills around thee pealed, the cannon of 
Burgoyne; 

When for their hearths and homes, a band of yeomen stout 
and free, 

Withstood the trained and veteran troops of England’s chi- 
valry. 


Oh muster them from out their graves, wherever they may 
sleep, 

Whether on Europe's battle ground, or ’mid the ocean deep, 

Whether in English churchyards lone, or in some minster 
old, 

Or ’mid our own green forest land, they slumber still and 
cold. 


Long years have passed away, and all dismantled and 
alone, 

Thou standest there, thy blackened walls with weeds and 
grass o’ergrown; 

Amid thy trenched bound, which once the clang of war 
could wake, 

Is heard no sound, save insect’s hum or bugle from the lake. 


Thou seem’st a link, old fort, to bind the past with things 
that are, 

And should our frontiers peal again the trumpet notes of 
war, 

Thou with the storied past may wake the light of freedom’s 
fires, 

And kindle in our gallant sons the valor of their sires. 
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THE IMPERIAL FIANCEE, 


A STORY OF 


CATHERINE II. AND PETER IIL. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF VIRGINIA FOA, BY A YOUNG LADY. 


CHAPTER I. 
A YOUNG GIRL’S LETTER. 


Moscow, July 28, 1744. 

My Covstn:—That you are young, handsome, 
the heir to the empire of Russia, and aware of all 
your advantages, is entirely too much for a poor 
girl like me. Allow me to return to the obscurity 
whence the goodness of the Empress Elisabeth 
has brought me. Let me retire to Stettin, and 
take back my old name of Sophia Augusta, the 
name given me by my mother, while you give to 
the happy woman who is to be your choice, the 
name of Catherine Alexiowna, which is to belong 
to the future empress of Russia. 

Believe me, cousin, this is no childish caprice, 
nor the result of pique, caused by your behaviour. 
No! Remember our first interview, and you will 
understand my motive for this determination; for 
in the midst of the ceremony of our betrothment, 
had I, the future companion of your life, a thought, 
a word, a look, from you? Let me tell you, then, 
what, as a witness and party concerned, you are 
perhaps ignorant of. 

Brought up by my mother, Jane Elisabeth of 
Holstein, my only amusements have been the 
study of languages, and long walks and rides in 
the neighbourhood of Stettin. My horizon, as you 
know, was limited; and I wished for nothing be- 
yond. 

A command from the empress suddenly changed 
my destiny. One morning the Prince Christian 
Augustus, of Anhaltzerbt, my honoured father, 
sent for me, and announced to me that I was to 
be sent to Moscow with my mother, there to be 
betrothed to Peter the Third, son of Charles 
Frederic, Duke of Holstein, Gottorp, and of Anne, 
eldest daughter of the Czar, Peter the First. I 
bowed my head in submission; and my mother 
and I set out the next day. When one is but 
fifteen years old, change of place is always agreea- 
ble. I was going to see the court, a fine city, and 
curiosity held my mind open and apt to receive 
with eagerness all the pleasures which were of- 
fered to it. 

The day of our betrothment came. I was to 
see, for the first time, the man who was to be my 
master, my husband; and believe me, cousin, it 
was not merely curiosity which agitated my heart, 
it was a fear—a presentiment which I had never 
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before known. I was in fact struck with a sort 
of terror, when the empress placed my hand in 
yours, saying, ‘‘ Catherine Alexiowna, I betroth 
you to my heir, Peter the Third.’’ I did not dare 
for some time to raise my eyes to your face. I 
expected to find in my future husband the terrible 
majesty of a king united to the gracious indul- 
gence of ahusband. Judge of my astonishment, 
when my mother whispered in my ear, ‘‘ Don’t 
be so pale; look at him!’’ I obeyed, and saw, 
forgive me, cousin—I saw a child—not one like 
myself, full of timidity and frankness, but a child, 
already an emperor in his arrogance, and not 
taking any notice of me, except by doing all he 
could to make me feel my own inferiority. It 
was too much for my heart; that evening I felt 
my first sorrow. 

Cousin, I know not whether feelings of pride 
and ambition may ever come in future to choke 
my resolution, but now, when I am still nothing 
but a young girl—now, I refuse the hand of Peter 
the Third and the empire of Russia. 

It is in literature and the study of the arts, that 
she who was lately baptized under the name of 
Catherine, will seek her future glory and happi- 
Be happy, cousin. 

CaTHERINE ALEXIOWNA. 


ness. 


This letter was given to an officer of the impe- 
rial palace, to be immediately delivered to the 
prince; and the girl who, with the carelessness of 
a child, had refused an empire, went, with a very 
serious air, to seek her mother. 

‘*T am in great trouble,’’ said she to her; ‘‘ do 
you remember the poor Frenchman, Mr. Marcel, 
who taught me my first French lesson, six years 
ago, at Stettin! Mr. Brasdorf informs me that the 
poor nian is living behind the Kremlin in the 
greatest poverty, with his daughter; and he him- 
self has had a paralysis in his limbs. I sent him 
money by Mr. Brasdorf; but he refused to accept 
it, saying he was not a beggar. What am I to do? 
I have been thinking that if you have no objection, 
madam, I will resume my Frenck lessons with 
him to-morrow.” 

‘* But, my dear Catherine, you would be obliged 
to go to him for your lessons; and I have no doubt 
but that you must pay him very high.”’ 

‘*T do not mind that. I should like to begin to- 
day.”’ 
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‘* Well, do so. Let Madame Brasdorf go with 
you. But how is it that you ask me nothing of 
the prince, your betrothed husband?”’ 

** Why should I trouble myself about him, when 
he will not trouble himself about me?’’ replied 
Catherine, blushing to her ears. 

** My daughter,’’ answered the princess mildly, 
** you must not judge too hastily. It is true, you 
have not heard from Peter for a month. But you 
know he is not his own master, and perhaps ad 

‘*T know how it is, exactly; but let us leave the 
subject of Peter and his empire, before they leave 
me, in their turn.’’ 

** Catherine, Catherine!’’ added her mother, 
laughing, ‘‘ you will be very much surprised in 
a few days, when you will hear something that 
you have no idea of now. But go; I see you are 
impatient to be gone. Go and see what you can 
do for your old master.”’ 

Catherine did not wait to be told asecond time; 
and any who had met a little girl, very plainly 
dressed, and her face entirely covered with a 
brown hood, in company with an old woman, in 
the streets of Moscow, would never have taken 
her for the future empress of all the Russias—she 
whom Voltaire afterwards called the great Cathe- 
rine. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE FRENCH MASTER. 


Mr. Marcel was one of those unfortunate men 
who neither know how to make money, nor to keep 
it when itis made. He was a man of great scien- 
tific attainments, and had been left a widower, 
with an only daughter. He was now very poor, 
and on account of his sickness, unable to go out 
to give lessons. 

That morning, on which Catherine wrote the 
above-mentioned letter, the following discussion 
had arisen between the father and daughter. 

‘*T am cold,’’ said the father. 

** We have no more wood or charcoal,’’ replied 
the daughter. 

** Could you not go buy some?”’ 

**T have no money.”’ 

** Then we must do without it.’’ 

** My poor father.’’ 

‘*Tt is not for myself that I grieve; but for you, 
my poor Angelique. But it is the will of God, andI 
submit.’’ 

At this moment a knock was heard at the door. 
Angelique opened it, and a young girl <bpeared, 
and ran up to the old man, throwing her arms 
round his neck, and exclaiming, ‘‘ My old mas- 
ter!”’ , 

** Mademoiselle Sophia Augusta! at Moscow!”’ 

And the little girl sat down on. the offered chair, 
saying, ‘‘I will tell you bye-and-bye how I came 
here. All I want now is for you to give me some 
more French lessons; for I ‘ave forgotten every- 
thing you taught me.”’ 
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‘* Everything, Mademoiselle! what a pity, for 
you learned so well.”’ 

‘* But you know I have avery bad memory. Let 
us begin now, if you please.”’ 

‘** Now! let us talk a little while first.” 

** And the French lessons, Mr. Marcel!’’ 

‘* We can begin to-morrow.’’ 

‘* No, no, I must begin to-day, or I should lose 
an hour of French, and you some money.’’ 

‘* The pleasure of talking with you is worth all 
the roubles in the world.’’ 

‘* You are the same good old master as you 
ever were. Well, we will wait until to-morrow, 
but in the mean time here are some roubles,’’ and 
she placed a purse in Angelique’s hand, saying, 
‘* Give me some French in exchange.’’ 

‘* Ah, you should not pay in advance, M’selle 
Sophie,’’ said Mr. Marcel. 

‘* Masters always want money.”’ 

‘*T cannot contradict that, my dear scholar, but 
I am old, and if I should die before _ 

‘““To work, to work,’’ exclaimed Catherine 
gaily. 

The lesson was begun. 

‘But you have not forgotten anything! 
know everything I can teach you.”’ 

** And I tell you I will learn more.’ 

Catherine now went regularly every morning to 
the house of Mr. Marcel, and one day he said to 
her, 

‘* You have brought me good luck, I have an- 


, 





You 
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other scholar.’ 

** Who is it?”’ asked Catherine. 

‘« A very poor, very ugly young man; and he 
seems uncommonly stupid, too. I am afraid he 
will not understand the rules of the grammar for 
some time; and really, if it were not for Angelique, 
who will not let me refuse*any chance of making 
money, I do think I would not teach him any 
longer.”’ 

‘* Angelique is very right,’’ said Catherine. 

‘* Ah, madame—ah, father! if you knew what I 
have just heard;’’ and she inclined herself respect- 
fully towards the princess. 

‘* What is the matter?”’ 

‘* Madame, forgive our ignorance, but my father 
and I, living in great solitude, never hear anything 
at all, and the Empire of Russia might change a 
thousand times, and we might never hear of it; but, 
father, you do not know that the young lady who 
comes here every day, and whom we call Sophia 
Augusta, is no less a personage than Catherine 
Alexiowna, the betrothed of Peter the Third, the 
future Empress of al! the Russias.”’ 

‘‘ You are mistaken, my dear Angelique,’ 
Catherine, laughing, ‘‘for I refused the hand of 
Peter the Third and the Empire of Russia a week 
ago.”’ 

‘And why, my dear scholar?—forgive me, 
Madame.”’ 

‘Call me your dear scholar. I refused those 
two things because one cannot go without the 
other.”’ 
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** How is that?’’ 


if I could have had it without the hand of Peter 
the Third.’’ 

‘* He is said to be very handsome,”’ said Mr. 
Marcel. 

‘* Too handsome; that is the reason I will have 
nothing to do with him.’’ 

** Nobody will ever refuse me for that reason,”’ 
said a strange voice, and a youth of about sixteen 
years of age, entered the room. His figure was 
good and majestic; but his face was dreadfully 
disfigured by marks of the smallpox. 

‘You are certainly net handsome, my new 
scholar,’’ said Mr. Marcel, ‘‘ but do not be down- 
cast; if you are rich and of a good family, that 
will not prevent you from marrying.”’ 

‘*That is precisely what I am afraid of, my 
dear master. I am betrothed to a young lady 
whom I love very much; but she does not know 
that I have had the smallpox, and when she sees 
me she will be frightened!”’ 

‘* Frightened, oh no! What do you think, Ca- 
therine?’’ 

‘** The gentleman’s ugliness would not frighten 
me.”’ 

‘* Oh, say that over again, Mademoiselle, I en- 
treat you, for the one I am to marry resembles 
you in her beauty and the noble traits of her cha- 
racter. She is born for a throne. She is no less 
than Catherine Alexiowna.”’ 

‘** And vou are then !’’ exclaimed Cathe- 
rine, so astonished that she was unable to finish 
her sentence. 

‘*Peter the Third, who did not answer your 
letter, because no letter can destroy a proceeding 
legitimated by my actions. You have not been 
told of my sickness; but I shall rejoice in the ugli- 
ness it has given me, if you will retract your let- 
ter.’’ 

‘With all my heart,’’ exclaimed Catherine, 
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THE CONSUMPTION. 


| eagerly; for her letter had been written to the 
‘*I should have accepted the Empire of Russia, Peter the Third of a month ago, not the one she 
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saw before her. 

During this conversation, the poor French mas- 
ter was in a condition which it is impossible to 
describe. He wanted to get up to render homage 
to the two august personages before him, but his 
paralysed limbs refused him this service. Cathe- 
rine was the first who observed his embarrass- 
ment. 

‘* Sit still, dear master, I am going back to the 
palace, and will leave you to give your new scho- 
lar a lesson;’’ and, wrapping her cloak round her, 
she prepared to depart, saying in a low voice as 
she passed by Peter, 

“* We are still betrothed.”’ 

‘* A thousand thanks!’’ replied Peter, with the 
deepest emotion. 

And the Princess kept her word, and a year 
afterwards, on the first of September, 1745, their 
marriage was celebrated with great pomp. 

Catherine ranked among the greatest sovereigns 
of Europe; and she deserved this by the monu- 
ments and useful institutions which distinguished 
her reign, and by her wise edicts. She favoured 
commerce and reformed legislation, founded hos- 
pitals, built cities, constructed canals, and caused 
the arts to flourish in her kingdom. 

At the time of the burning of Mescow, Napo- 
leon betrayed his high opinion of her, by not al- 
lowing any injury to happen to the school founded 
by her for the education of orphans, where 6,000 
girls were brought up gratuitously. 

Catherine intended to re-establish the Empire of 
the Moguls, and destroy the dominion of the Eng- 
lish in Bengal, when she was carried off by an 
apoplexy, in 1796, at the age of 67, after a reign of 
33 years, which did not begin until the death of 
Peter the Third, who was assassinated on the 9th 
of July, 1762. 
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JULIA IN THE CONSUMPTION. 


BY LIEUT. JOHN W. PHELPS. 


As wont the morn with varied hue, 
Announc’d the god of day, 

While pure and pearly drops of dew, 
Hung trembling on each spray. 

And ’neath his light they took a glow, 
Like beam of angel’s eye; 

But as they glow’d, they waned too, 
And pass’d into the sky. 
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"hus Julia in life’s early dawn, 
As pure, as bland, as bright, 

As e’en those pearly drops of morn,— 
Reftects her Maker’s light. 

But ah! like sun with scorching ray, 
He illness too has given, 

And she must pine and waste away, 
Like dew-drop into heaven. 
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SUNG BY MRS. WATSON WITH ENTHUSIASTIC APPLAUSE 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY ALEXANDER LEE. 


Presented by J. G. Osbourn,—1843. 
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But I am chang’d since last I gaz'd, I trust, I in some happier day, 
Upon its winding stream, May see the village stream. 2 f 
And stood beneath the moon’s pale rays, The village stream, the village stream i 
> And saw its waters gleam ; That sweetly flows along, 
But still tho’ I am far away, All sparkling in the morning’s gleam, 
And vain the wish may seem, Its willow banks among. 
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* QuAND on prescrit une conduite, i] faut en montrer les 
raisons et les motifs, et donner du godt pour ce que l’on 
conseille.” 

We are glad to find that our plan of making the Plate of 
Fashions a monitor for the young and lovely is highly 
approved. We intend it shall teach them how to preserve 
their health and beauty, how to practise that true economy 
of which good sense is the basis, and refined taste the orna- 
ment; and above all, how to acquire that grace and charm 
of manner which marks the true lady. 

But in striving to promote all these visible perfections 
and accomplishments of our sex, we are by no means 
inclined to neglect those superior excellences which the 
cultivated mind confers, and the heart, devoted to its du- 
ties, makes of the highest import to the world. We would 
impress it on the soul of every fair girl and intelligent 
woman who reads our pages, that the only sure way of 
making themselves really lovely and beloved, is by doing 
good and promoting the happiness of others. For these 
ends it is that woman requires to be educated, for igno- 
rant persons cannot promote the improvement of those 
under their care or influence. How much may be accom- 
plished by one intelligent and pious woman, earnest and 
devoted in her purpose of doing good, we were forcibly 
reminded, by a letter describing the success of such a wo- 
man under circumstances of extreme discouragement. The 
story is briefly this. About three years ago, Mrs. Jenkins, 
a lady of superior merit and abilities, a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, resolved to go out to South 
America, and attempt the establishment of a school for 
females. She selected Monte Video as her field of enter- 
prise; and a letter, describing, with great clearness, her 
plans, hopes, and the obstacles to be encountered, was 
published in our “ Book” some two years since. We have 
now a further statement to present to our friends, with 
which, we doubt not, they will be highly gratified, as we 
have been. The letter is from the Rev. Charles H. Alden, 
well known in Philadelphia as the successful instructor of 
a school for young ladies; now chaplain on board the 
United States’ ship Delaware. We give the letter entire. 


Monte Video, S. A., Aug. 25, 1842. 

My pear Mrs. Hate—Meeting by chance with a copy 
of—I forget what No.—of the “ Lady’s Book,” I noticed a 
very interesting letter from Mrs. Jenkins of this city, with 
your appropriate and generous comments. I have been 
providentially favoured with an acquaintance with this 
lady, and have enjoyed for many days, the hospitality of 
her pleasant home; and I think you will be gratified, as 
well as many of the readers of the “ Book,” to learn of her 
success and her prospects in the self-sacrificing vocation 
she has assumed. 

Mrs. Jenkins enjoys, as she richly merits, the confidence 
and esteem not only of the English and American resi- 
dents here, but those also of the most distinguished Spanish 
families. Already familiar with the stately and beautiful 
language of the country, her objects of usefulness, and her 
sentiments and motives are understood and appreciated, 
and she is universally spoken of in the language of con- 
fidence and entire respect. Many of the young ladies 
from the first families are members of her school, which 
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presents a picture of maternal care and tenderness, and 
devotion, and of obedient, trustful and devoted attachment, 
which I have seldom contemplated. Daily are to be heard, 
in reading the Holy Scriptures, and in repeating the 
Prayer of our Lord and the symbol of the Catholic faith, in 
the language of the country, voices of the sprightliest, love- 
liest children I have ever seen. And the cheerfulness 
with which they apply themsel ves tu their several lessons, 
is worthy all commendation. 

It is a beautiful feature in Mrs. J.’s plans of usefulness, 
not to detract aught of reverence for the religion of the 
country. The Church, in all its imposing ceremonials, is 
that in which these children were born and nursed and 
raised. Already in its pale, it is Mrs. Jenkins’s endeavour 
to render them intelligent Christians, familiar with the 
doctrines, the precepts and principles of the Bible, and to 
encourage them by her own example, to make the divine 
precepts their rule of life. It is her object to educate them 
liberally, thoroughly and religiously: to be instrumental in 
blessing this beautiful country with some intelligent, 
Christian future mothers of its noblest sons,—diffusing the 
blessings of Christian education not only to themselves, 
but perpetuating this blessedness to future generations. 

The most serious obstacle to her more rapid success, is 
her want of school apparatus. This is almost essential 
even to secure entire confidence; as in them consists the 
more obvious superiority of our system of instruction. Mrs. 
Jenkins has already drawn liberally on the Bank of 
“Faith” for indispensable expenditures; and I would that 
some of our numerous and generous friends of female edu- 
cation would send to her some of the most necessary appa- 
ratus;—say, an air-pump with its receivers, etc.,a magic 
lantern, with at least a set of astronomical slides, me- 
chanical powers, with some electrical apparatus, and spe- 
cimens of mineralogy and geology. With these, our friend 
could at once produce a conviction on the minds of the 
Monte Videans of the value of her labours, which, without 
them, will require years of patient, laborious toil. 

There is wanting, also, almost entirely, proper elemen- 
tary and other school books; and hence, for the present, all 
her pupils are learning our language, in order to have the 
benefit of our school books. I regret exceedingly that Mrs. 
J. cannot secure leisure to prepare suitable text-books in 
Spanish, as for this she is fully qualified, but which she of 
course cannot engage in, till other generous ladies of a 
kindred spirit join her, or until she has time to prepare 
some of her pupils to become her assistants. An infant 
school would be a very useful and attractive department 
of her ‘collegio.” Who will come out to take the charge 
of this, and who will supply the necessary apparatus? It 
is to be hoped that the English and Americans here will 
erect, before long, a suitable edifice for a female academy, 
and render it complete in fixtures and apparatus. A gene- 
rous, certainly, but a not unsuitable expression of acknow- 
ledgment to a city where immense fortunes have been 
made, and where protection of persons and property has 
been faithfully extended. Such an expression would be 
consonant alike with the suggestions of our better nature, 
and those of our holy religion. 

The Republic is at present engaged in a sanguinary con- 
test with the tyrant of Buenos Ayres, and all but the cities 
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is in an unsettled condition. But such it cannot always 
be. And the time cannot be far distant, when peace will 
be restored, and the liberal policy of this government will 
allure to its fertile plains, and along its extensive borders, 
an industrious population; which country, when its re- 
sources shall have become fully known, will exhibit one 
of the fairest regions the sun ever shone upon. In the 
mean time, every thing is favourable to enterprises, such as 
our friend has generously begun. If properly encouraged, 
she will be able, by the time the sword shall again be 
sheathed, to send to the villages and to the country, teach- 
ers of her own training; thus multiplying the instruments 
of good to all the land. 

In this country, there are no schools for the education of 
the better classes. Lancasterian schools are in operation 
here; and, in the minister of instruction,Catala, popular 
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“ Pleasant Memories of Pleasant Lands,’ is the pleas- 
ant title of a charming little volume from the pen of Mrs. 
Sigourney. She gives, in her wonted style of harmonious 
sweetness, graphic and heart-stirring sketches of the most 
striking scenes she witnessed and places she visited dur- 
ing her late visit to London and Paris. These poetical 
pictures, with the notes for the background, form a beauti- 
fui tableau, which gives new and vivid interest to the tra- 
veller’s story. The work is written, too, in a spirit of 
kindness which makes the heart love to follow her de- 
scriptions. We think it cannot fail of being a general 
favourite, and adding to the lustre of the author’s already 
high reputation. Published by James Monroe & Co. Boston. 

“ Self Culture,” -by the late Rev. William E. Chan- 
ning, with a Biographical Sketch of the Author, is one of 
those little books which should be in every family, and 
read by every person. Its excellence, like truth, will 
grow brighter and lovelier the more it is examined, and 
the better its tendencies are understood. It is very neatly 
printed. By Monroe & Co. 

The publications of this month are not so numerous as 
usual at this season of the year. A considerable number 
of annuals and Christmas presents have made their ap- 
pearance, got up in the usual sumptuous style of that 
description of books; and some publishers have seized the 
present occasion for bringing out books of a permanent 
character, printed and bound in a style suitable for the 
season. Among these,General Morris's “ Deserted Bride,’ 
published by the Appletons in New York, and George S. 
Appleton, Philadelphia, is one of the most attractive. It is 
splendidly printed, and embellished with original designs 
by Chapman and Weir, in the style of Rogers’s Italy, the 
Poets of America, &c. General Morrie’s reputation, as a 
lyrist, will cause this book to be eagerly sought for, not 
only for the boudoir and the parlour, but for the library. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have published the fourth volume 
of Macaulay’s Miscellaniées, in a style for libraries, to cor- 
respond with the previous volumes, as becomes a classic 
of the first class. The article on Warren Hastings alone 
is worth the price of the volume, which also includes the 
incomparable Lays ef Ancient Rome. This last they 
have also issued in a separate volume. The same pub- 
lishers have also completed “ Jack Hinton, the Guards- 
man,” and given itin a cheap form suited to the times. 
The “ Gift of 1833,” published by Messrs. Carey & Hart, 
we netice, receives the highest encomiums from the con- 
ductors of the London periodical press, who appear to think 
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education has an efficient friend. Female children are 
educated at home, learning as much as their mothers can 
teach them; and but few are sent abroad for instruction. 
This is, in every aspect, an interesting field of philanthro- 
pic labour; one which will yield a rich return for the con- 
tributions of money and service and prayers for its benefit.” 

Now, in reading this eloquent and touching appeal to 
the sympathies of woman on behalf of her own sex, are not 
our fair readers induced to wish that Mrs. Jenkins may be 
sustained in her mission of usefulness? Let each one who 
has such a kind thought in her heart, tirn to the Fashion 
Plate, and ask herself if, from the ornaments of her appa- 
rel, some little expense might not be spared, and that 
amount contributed to a fund for the benefit of the female 
school at Monte Video? 
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that it beats the British annuals. We are glad that they 
are willing to admit so obvious a fact. 

The Harpers are publishing “ Alison’s History of Eu- 
rope,” in numbers at a very low price. Four dollars fora 
historical work which sells for fifty in London. The 
period embraced is from the year 1789 to 1815, the most 
interesting and momentous epoch in the world’s history. 
The same publishers, determined not to be outdone in 
cheap literature, are publishing Brande’s Encyclopedia, 
in twelve numbers at 25 cents each. An encyclopedia for 
three dollars! The conductors are among the ablest men 
in Europe in their respective departments. 

The Appletons in New York, and George S. Appleton, 
Philadelphia, are publishing “ Ure’s Dictionary of Arts” 
in cheap numbers. This work is already extensively 
known and patronized among American mechanics, arti- 
sans, miners and men of science. Dr. Ure is a writer of 
first rate reputation, and this is his most extensive and 
elaborate work. 

Messrs. Hogan & Thompson have just published the 
third and fourth volumes of the “ Rollo Philosophy.” Our 
readers are familiar with the merits of the writer of the 
Rollo books. No writer, not even Edgeworth and Bar- 
bauld, can be said to understand more thoroughly the 
avenues to the minds and hearts of children than this 
accomplished author. These volumes on Natural Philo- 
sophy are in his best style. 

Messrs. Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co have just published 
“ Johnston's Manual of Chemistry, on the basis of Dr. 
Turner’s Elements.” It is a capital book for the class- 
room and the laboratory, in a seminary of instruction. Qur 
scientific men have borne the most decisive testimony to 
its merits. 

Mr. John Pennington has published the “ Letters of De 
Quincy,” author of the “ Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater.” The same vigour and originality which marked 
the style of that singular production are to be recognized 
in the “ Letters.” 

“ Parlour Devotions,” published by James Loring, Bos- 
ton, is a neat little manual of family worship, much talked 
of and sought for by religious people of various denomi- 
nations. 

Mr. Samuel Colman, a publisher well known for his 
skill, taste and liberality in getting up books in handsome 
style, has just published, .m a thin octavo form, a poem by 
J. C. Palmer of the Navy, entitled “ Fhudia.” It describes 
the Antarctic scenes observed by the great exploring expe- 
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dition, and is beautifully embellished with engravings on 
wood. 

The Harpers continue their select Library with “ Ernest 
Maltravers,” one of Bulwer’s best novels. 

Mr. Colon, No. 203} Chesnut St., has sent us the recent 
numbers of the Phrenological Journal, conducted by O. S. 
Fowler, who also appears as the author of a popular pam- 
phiet on Temperance, and its connection with Phrenology 
and Physiology. The pictures are frightful enough to deter 
the most inveterate tippler from his customary indulgence. 
Mr. Colon is agent for Dr. Sherwood’s Astro-magnetic Al- 
manac for 1543, a very curious publication, which we shall 
forthwith send to Mr. S. C. Walker, or some other distin- 
guished astronomer, in order to have it determined whe- 
ther Dr. Sherwood’s theory will “hold water,”—a point by 
no means satisfactorily cleared up by the learned Doctor’s 
parade of propositions and diagrams. 

The brochure to us the most interesting that lies upon 
our table is “An Address, written, by request, for the La 
Fuyette Society ef La Grange College. By Mrs. Caroline 
Lee Hentz. Delivered September 5th, 1842.” Published 
at Florence, Alabama. This poem, the production of one 
of our own most valued correspondents, is marked by the 
very characteristics which are best suited to such an occa- 
sion as that on which it was delivered, classical purity of 
diction, fervour of feeling, fine taste, and patriotic senti- 
ment. No wonder that it was enthusiastically received by 
the society, and a copy for publication unanimously re- 
quested of the accomplished author. 

“American Eclecticand Museum of Foreign Litera- 
ture.”—We are happy to commend this excellent publi- 
cation to our friends. It wili comprise all the really 
valuable articles which appear in the British magazines 
and reviews, and the best continental journals. With this 
monthly selection from foreign literature to keep us ad- 
vised of what passes abroad, and the Lady’s Boox to pre- 
serve warm and pure the home sympathies of American 
ladies, and there will be ample means for entertainment, 
information and instruction in every household. The 
work is conducted by J. H. Agnew & E. Littell, Philadel- 
phia. 

“ The True Lorer’s Fortune; or the Beggar of the Pont 
des Arts”—a novel, trans\ated from the German, and just 
published by Munroe, Boston, (where there is a rage for 
German literature,) is a work of much interest. Those 
who love strange adventures, and strong passionate feel- 
ings, will find much to gratify their taste. The style is 
lively, and the characters strongly marked and well sus- 
tained. 

“ Southey’s Book of the Church; abridged and adapted 
to the Young and for Sunday Schools” is a work of much 
merit. We cordially commend it to Christians of all de- 
nominations, who feel an interest in tracing the progress 
of the religion of the Gospel in the British islands. The 
abridgment has been very judiciously made, and reflects 
gt vat credit on the young lady who prepared it. The 
volume is handsomely got up, and will form a valuable 
addition to school libraries. Published by J. B. Dow, 
Boston. 

Harry Lorrequer, with 12 engravings. J.R.Colon, 203} 
Chestnut Street. Mr. Colon deserves great credit for his 
manner of bringing out ourold and esteemed friend Harry. 
Is there any person who has not read this work? We hope 
there may be many for Colon’s interest. 





National Song Book, Parta1.2and 3. Part] Patriotic. 
Part 2. Naval. Part 3. Military. Wm. M‘Carty, 27 
North Fifth Street, Philadelphia. 

A very excellent selection, and admirably got up. Mr. 
M‘Carty deserves a great deal of credit for thus collecting 
the songs of the country. Some of them date previous to 
the Revolution. 
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The Lady’s Musical Library.—This is emphatically the 
era of cheapness. Every article, whether of luxury, com- 
fort or necessity— whether connected with physical or in- 
tellectual gratification, is reduced in its cost, and compared 
with its former price, can be had for almost nothing. Even 
music, which, while everything else was yielding to the 
influence of the times, contrived for a long while to keep 
up to its old standard, has at length been brought down to 
the general level, and can be had, by those at least who go 
to the right place to purchase it, fora mere song. We do 
not mean by this that the music sellers, those who traffic 
in this special commodity, have reduced their charges to 
correspond with the times, because, so faras we know, they 
have done no such thing; but we do mean that those per- 
sons who are wise enough to procure The Lady’s Musical 
Library can, through that medium, obtain their music at 
about ¢ne-twelfih of its customary cost. If any one should 
doubt this it is easily susceptible of demonstration. 


The Lady’s Musical Library was commenced in Janu- 
ary, 1842, and is continued monthly. During the last year 
it contained one hundred and sixty pieces of music, ar- 
ranged for the Piano Forte, embracing all the usual varie- 
ties, Songs, Duets, Trios, Quartettes, Galopades, Waltzes, 
Quadrilles, Marches, &c. &c. Nearly one-half of this 
music was composed expressly for the work, by such com- 
posers as Herwig, Knoop, Nagel, Rappetti, C. E. Horn, 
Watson, Schmidt, Rudolph, Hommann, Wiesel, Hewitt, 
Jarvis and others; and the whole of it is of the most bril- 
liant and popular character. Had it been purchased at 
the stores in single pieces it would have cost at least J’hir- 
ty-five dollars, while subscribers to the Library received it 
for Three dollars, being a little more than one-twelfth of 
the usual prices. Now, when it is borne in mind, that this 
music is not only equal in its intrinsic merits, but in its 
appearance is actually superior to the ordinary issues, it 
will at once be seen that it offers the strongest inducement 
to every lady who hasa piano. To those who reside ata 
distance from the large cities, it presents other advantages 
besides its cheapness, though in these times that quality 
alone, other things being equal, should recommend it to 
general favour. The Lady’s Musical Library is a periodi- 
cal, and can be forwarded to the most remote places by 
mail, subject only to periodical postage. Instead of wait- 
ing, therefore, for months until they can procure a tardy 
supply from the cities at such periods as their friends have 
occasion to visit them on business, ladies who order this 
work receive a freshly-recurring monthly supply of the 
newest and most fashionable pieces; and can keep pace 
in their musical performances with the most favoured 
metropolitans. 

The Lady’s Musical Library for January, 1343, is now 
before us. It contains fourteen distinct pieces, all of which 
are beautiful. Subjoined we give the words of a sweet 
little original song, extracted from this number, the melo- 
dy set to which is as delicate as the sentiment it embodies. 
This work is published at the low price of Three Dollers 
per annum, payable in advance, or Two Copies for Five 
Dollars; or, as we learn from the Publishers’ advertisement, 
it will be furnished for 1842 and 1843 for Five Dollars, It 
is issued from 101 Chestnut Street, in this city 


THE LARK SINGS BLITHELY IN THE SKY. 


The lark sings blithely in the sky, 

The flow’ry banks and woods are gay, 
But sadly now I sit and sigh 

And dream the weary hours away: 
Sing—sing once more that song w nre, 

Sweet lark thy note recalls the pasi, 
When, roaming by this summer sea, 

I tasted joy wo sweet to last. 
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My Mary then was by my side, 

And wandering silent by the shore, 
We thought not that yon heaving tide 

Would part us soon to meet no more ; 
No more her song at early dawn 

Rings blithely ’mid her dewy bowers; 
No more I meet her on the lawn, 

Or watch her step among the flowers. 


Still by the shore her cottage stands, 
The flowers she loved are blooming there, 
But chill that heart and cold those hands 
That tended them with gentle care; 
The sun is sinking in the wave, 
My lonely path will soon be dark: 
But I will sit beside her grave 
And hear thy parting song, sweet lark! 





The Story of Bianca Cappello. 
We see it noticed that Lady Bulwer has a new novel in 
press founded on the story of Bianca Cappello, which is one 
of the leading articles of this number. 
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OUR FASHION PLATE. 

Somepopy has said that “comparisons are odious” —that 
is, when a comparison is made between any two things 
purporting to be the same, the comparison often renders 
one of the objects odious. This, we take it, would be the 
case if our Fashion Plate were placed in juxtaposition to 
any other that is published. Censure has been cast upon 
plates of fashion from the circumstance that those who 
have condemned them have never seen any but the vile 
imagining of some work purporting to give the modes of 
the day. They are not the fashions, nor any thing like 
them, and are only laughed at where the fact is known, as 
it is in our large cities. The proprietor of the Lady’s Book 
has catered for the public taste for nearly fourteen years, 
and surely some dependence may be placed upon the cor- 
rectness of his work. 

The following extract of a letter received from Mrs. 
Ann F. Annan, the authoress of “Mr. Chancy’s Cooking 
Stove,” “The Southern Widow,” &c., is more high testi- 
mony in addition to that published in the January No. in 
favour of our fashions:— 

“T am glad to find that you intend to continue the 
Fashion Plates. They are a strong attraction to female 
subscribers out of the large cities. The new series pro- 
mises to be a very great improvement.” 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FIGURES IN THIS NUMBER. 

Fig. 1.—A fashionable cloak, though not the handsomest 
worn this season. The material is a strong woollen cloth, 
not prepossessing in its appearance, but very durable and 
warm. Some of them have a smal! worked figure, which 
is a great relief. The size of the capes vary—many are 
longer than our pattern, and some shorter—we give the 
medium. The collar and cape are trimmed with a fringe 
of the same colour as the cloak. 

Fig. 2.—Is the latest French fashion, and has hardly yet 
got introduced among us. We received the first impres- 
sion from our Paris correspondent in a letter, and we has- 
tened to present it to our patrons. It is a graceful garment, 
and will be very popular. The material is merino. It is 
made to fit the figure, confined at the waist with a cord and 
tassel; Hungary sleeves; skirt short, trimmed with a cord 
and lined with fancy coloured silk. Bonnet trimmed 
with feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Blue velvet mantilla cloak, trimmed with 
swansdown—vel vet hat and feathers. 
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Fig. 4.—Silk dress, corsage high in the neck. It comes 
toa point at the waist, and is trimmed with pipings—a 
fanciful trimming down the sides of the skirt—a bonnet 
of shaded velvet, feather to correspond. It is now very 
fashionable to have the feather of the same shade as the 
hat. 

Fiz. 5 —Lavender silk coat dress, high in the neck—mo- 
derate sized cape, tight sleeves. The waist is finished with 
a narrow belt. White velvet bonnet and feathers. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


Furs are very fashionable this season. Muffs and boas 
are very much worn. Many velvet shawls are trimmed 
with fur. 

A new cloak or half coat has made its appearance since 
our plate was finished. It is of black velvet, confined to 
the waist with a cord and tassel. Suspended to each shoul- 
der, and entirely detached from any other portion of the 
garment, are two wings or lappets, of the same material as 
the cloak, which give a very beautiful and graceful finish. 
No other colour but black has yet appeared. 

For evening dresses nothing is prettier than white, the 
skirt trimmed with triple folds; the sleeves very short, and 
a Grecian corsage. Some are made with the upper skirt 
very short, and rounded so as to open up the centre in the 
form of a tunic; a border in cachmeire is placed upon the 
edge of the hem, and continued up the fronts as far as the 
point of the waist. The corsage very low, tight round the 
top, but fulled into the waist, a narrow lace encircling 
the neck. Short, plain sleeves, trimmed with two rows of 
cachmeire bordering; the same kind of trimming forming 
a ceinture for tlre waist. 

For ball dresses the double skirt or tunic continue to be 
adopted; some are trimmed with flowers, such as migni- 
onette, geranium, and mistletoe. Also cordons of flowers 
for bordering the double and triple jupes, and trimming 
the bodies and sleeves. These cordons consist of a very 
light foliage, intermixed with very small red flowers, bril- 
liant as so many grains of coral; the corsage is mostly 
very low and draped, finished in the centre with a roseue 
or bouquet. 

For head-dresses flowers continue to be much worn, but 
there are also a great many decorated with white or black 
lace, relieved at the side with very small scarlet flowers 
falling low on each side. A very elegant style of coiffure 
is that of a lappet or veil thrown partly over the head, and 
raised on one side with a beautiful full blown rose or ca- 
melia. The hair is still being worn in full ringlets on 
each side, the back part tastefully arranged in plaits 
caught with a handsome comb, a tulle scarf or veil being 
passed through the loops at the back, forming a very grace- 
ful appendage to the appearance of the head. 

Cars.—The form of the caps, both for the morning and 
evening costume, are very plain upon the top of the head 
and full at the ears, either ornamented with loops of very 
narrow ribbon, forming a perfect bouquet on each side, and 
falling rather low upon the cheek, or with very small light 
flowers. A turban cap is composed of very light tulle, 
gathered on each side so as to form a series of narrow folds 
over the crown of the head and the back. A small rou- 
leau of tulle, caught with loops of pale green, narrow rib- 
bon, ornaments the back part, the sides being caught with 
loops of green ribbon of various lengths; others are made 
quite round, the lace forming a perfect curtain to the back 
of the neck; these are mostly decorated with bouquets of 
flowers placed carelessly on one side, or rosettes of ribbon 
having two rather long ends. Caps, with lappets, are al- 
ways graceful, particularly when rounded at the ends and 
turned back upon the side, where they are attached with a 
gold or coral pin, which are being much worn now. 
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